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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
HE week has been historic, being marked by one of the most 
successful feats of war ever performed. Late on Tues- 
day night, Sir Garnet Wolseley broke up his camp at Kas- 
sassin Lock, and marched to attack Tel-el-Kebir, the Egyp- 
tian Plevna. At seven o'clock on the night of Thurs- 
day, forty-three hours afterwards, he occupied Cairo unre- 
sisted, having, in the meantime, stormed Tel-el-Kebir, de- 
stroyed Arabi’s army, and received the submission of Kafr 
Dowar, and of all who -vere still in arms throughout Egypt. 
No success so complete, so final, or so dramatic has been 
achieved in war since Sedan, and none has been secured with 
so little loss to the victorious side. The scene in Kgypt has 
changed with theatric rapidity. Arabi, on Monday a dictator, 
was on Friday morning a prisoner, arrested by the Cairene police ; 
the Khedive, on Tuesday morning a powerless captive, was on 
Friday again master of Egypt; and the British Ministry, on 
Wednesday preparing reinforcements, is to-day heavily burdened 
with the difficulties of disposing of a conquest. The British 
people, which half expected defeat, look on phlegmatically, not 
disposed to illuminate, but, nevertheless, with an inner con- 
viction that the stars in their courses have this time recognised 
British merit as it deserved. 














Before six on the morning of Saturday, Arabi, having re- 
ceived information that the advanced guard at Kassassin Lock 
was weak, made an attack in force. He moved out his whole 
army, opened fire with thirty guns upon the camp; and when 
the British turned out, attempted to make a flank attack 
with his cavalry, while the infantry “rushed” the Railway. 
The Household Brigade, however, outflanked the horsemen, and 
the main body of the infantry, said to have been 17,000 
strong, were driven back by the Royal Marines, the King’s 
Rifles, and the York and Lancaster Regiment. By eleven 
o'clock the action was over, with trifling loss on either 
side. The skirmish was in itself unimportant, but it 
showed that the enemy were not prepared to face the Euro- 
peans in the open at any odds whatever, and spread among 
the soldiers a contempt for their adversaries which a few days 
after produced most important results. The repulse may, more- 
over, have greatly shaken the confidence of the Egyptians. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was earnestly pressed to follow up the success, 
but he refused, and was, of course, greatly criticised at home. 
He oceupied himself with bringing up his troops from Ismailia, 
and on Tuesday found himself with 11,000 bayonets, 2,000 
sabres, and 60 guns, and ample munitions ready at the front. 


On Tuesday, therefore, the stroke was struck. The Army 
was ordered to march by night to Tel-el-Kebir, and commence 
the attack at daylight. The men rested and slept two hours 
half way, on the sand-hills, and then at five o’clock, still 
undiscovered, advanced to the attack. They were at last 


perceived, and a heavy fire was poured on the advancing 
lines; but the enemy, surprised and alarmed, aimed both 
shells and bullets too high, and the loss was compara- 
The men advanced steadily, without firing, 


tively trifling, 





and with a rush flung themselves—the Highland Brigade 
and the Royal Irish leading—into the entrenchments, which 
contained, Sir Garnet Wolse'ey believes, 20,000 men, besides 
Bedouins. The Egyptians fought in places like brave men, 
once checking the Highlanders ; but they were overwhelmed by 
the superior physique of their adversaries, and within twenty 
minutes were flying to the right and left. Those to the right 
were attacked by the cavalry, those to the left by the 
Indian Contingent, and the slaughter became consider- 
able. About 1,000 are supposed to have been killed, 3,000 
surrendered, and the remainder, flinging away their arms, 
spread over the open country. The actual engagement was 
over in half-an-hour, and 60 guns, 70 great tents, and endless 
arms and provisions fell into British hands. We had lost, so 
far as yet ascertained, in killed 54, of whom 11 were officers ; 
and in wounded 342, of whom 22 were officers. 


That rush ended the war. Arabi fled early to Cairo by train, 
arrived there alone, and went to his own house. His men, de- 
serted and helpless, never attempted to rally, and Sir Garnet 
kept up a fierce pursuit. The Indian Contingent occupied 
Zagazig, the Cavalry seized Belbeis, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
himself, with the Guards, started for Cairo. He halted at 
Benha, only to hear that Arabi had been arrested by the 
police, and that the remaining military, 10,000 in number, had 
decided to place the city at his disposal. Cairo was immediately 
occupied by General Lowe, and thus, within forty-eight hours 
of the final order to march, the Egyptian Plevna had been 
taken, the great mutineer arrested, and the capital securely 
garrisoned. It was found quite safe, except that the statue of 
Ibrahim Pasha had been thrown down, statues being forbidden 
by the Koran, as by the Book of Exodus, and Mahommedan 
divines interpreting the order literally. The Khedive returns 
at once with his Ministers to the capital, and the old routine of 
life will recommence next week. 


Ten thousand men submitted in Cairo, and 5,000 in Kafr 
Dowar. Roubi Pasha, commanding in the latter place, on hear- 
ing of the capture of Tel-el-Kebir, begged permission to sur- 
render at discretion, and as an earnest of his sincerity restored 
to Alexandria her fresh-water supply. When Sir Evelyn Wood, 
in command at Alexandria, scarcely able to credit such pusil- 
lanimity, rode out himself to Kafr Dowar, he found the General 
quite sincere, and resistance at an end, All had depended on 
Arabi, and with his flight all ended. The defences on the 
Alexandria side were thirty feet high, and deeply moated, but 
in the rear they were far less complete. All who submit 
are received as prisoners of war, but in all cases terms have 
been refused. It is not believed that any further resistance 
will be offered, thongh the Correspondents say the Bedouins, 
who made an attack on Kassassin Lock after the departure of 
the troops, but were promptly repulsed, will give some trouble. 
That is improbable, though their audacity and habits of plunder 
will furnish one main reason why Egypt caunot dispeuse 
wholly with an army. They number 60,000 men, and will 
neither pay taxes, break up their tribal organisation, nor disarm. 

Throughout Egypt there are signs of the Oriental feeling 
that the results of battle proclaim the will of Destiny, and 
that the victor bas moral rights. Not only are the Egyptian 
officers and soldiers everywhere submitting, which might be 
the result of calculation, but the people have suddenly changed 
their attitude. At Zagazig, General Macpherson reports that 
the population is “submissive,” and in Alexandria the temper 
of the people seems to the Correspondents utterly changed. 
Not only has insolence disappeared, but ill-will, men yes- 
terday thoroughly “ disaffected” joining to-day in shouts 
for Wolseley and England. The alteration is, of course, 
set down to servility or the worship of success; but 
though those vices exist, they do not explain all the 
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facts. 
willingness than the conquered from a conviction that 
those who conquer are the proper objects of service, that God 


does not account for the readiness to do faithful service. If the 
hostility continued as before, the newly-submitted would be 
planning perpetual treacheries; but that is precisely what does 
not‘happen. The people appear to be mesmerised, rather than 
subdued, as if defeat had changed their conception of the 
character of the victors. _ 2 ie’ 

No tragedy would be complete without its comic element, and 
this has been supplied at Alexandria. The correspondent of the 
Times states that up to the 14th inst. the Khedive had been 
left nearly alone in his Palace at Ras-el-Tin. The natives—a few 
Officials excepted—never appeared there, and Tewfik was left 
like a prisoner, entirely to the Europeans, On the 14th, how- 
ever, the news from Tel-el-Kebir had arrived, and “in all the 
rooms and corridors of the Palace were natives bursting with 
loyalty,” embracing the Europeans, and thanking God for the 
defeat of the traitor Arabi. Every one is prepared to obey the 
Khedive, and to worship the Europeans. It is sickening, but, 
in considering all this baseness, we are bound to remember 
that Arabs regard a victory as the decision of Heaven. 











The transport arrangements of the Army seemed for a time 
to be in serious jeopardy, in consequence of the obstinate 
opposition of the Turkish Government to the embarkation of 
the mules bought in their provinces. An article in the Times of 
Tuesday shows that, so far as railway transport is concerned, 
needful provision had been made in good time. So long ago as 
July 6th negotiations had been completed, under Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s direction, for the purchase of four engines and five 
miles of permanent-way material ; and a company of the Royal 
Wngineers were being daily instructed and practised in railway 
working on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, under 
the command of officers who had served with Sir Andrew on 
the Indian Public Works. The ‘Canadian’ was despatched 
direct for the Canal, with men and materiel, on August 10th, 
and was the first transport that reached Port Said, whence it 
was ordered on the 23rd by the Admiral to put to sea again, 
and anchor outside. The difficulty of landing the engines at 
Ismailia caused a certain delay, but the real hitch in transport 
was the obstinacy of the Turkish Government about the mules, 
which it needed a very strong hint from Lord Dufferin to 
suppress. a Oe ee 

No hint has yet been given of the manner in which the 
mutinous officers and soldiers of Egypt are to be treated. 
None of them have been cruelly treated, the two men keel- 
hauled having been ordinary plunderers, captured on board 
ship, and it is probable that all except the ringleaders will be 
dismissed unarmed. We trust, however, that all, especially 
the officers, will be held to have forfeited claims to pay, rank, 
or pension, and that the Treasury will be relieved of 
the whole “service” summarily. It may be wise, too, to 
pardon the ringleaders who have done service by submit- 
ting, with the exception of Arabi, and all others primarily 
concerned in firing Alexandria and setting free the con- 
victs. They should die, as a warning to their successors 
that, even when mutineers, they are not at liberty to destroy 
civilisation, Arabi can have no defence for that hideous act, or 
for the torture of the Circassians, even though it should be dis- 
eovered from his papers, seized at Tel-el-Kebir, that he had a 
defence for mutiny,—namely, an order from the Khalif. That 
is quite possible, and if such a document exists, we trust it will 
be published. It is right that the British people should under- 
‘stand the policy of their “ ancient ally,’’ who seized Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s mules. 


The language of foreign journals upon British proceedings 
does not signify much, as they seldom reflect accurately either 
governments or peoples. We may, however, record that in all 
countries, Turkey excepted, admiration has been expressed at the 
success of the Egyptian Expedition, and that a good many mili- 
tary criticisms have been retracted. In France, the Gambettist 


papers are most cordial, the Government papers civil, and the 
Ultra papers annoyed and hostile; while La France ven- 
tares on the absurd suggestion that Sir G. Wolseley bought 
his way into Tel-el-Kebir. The object of the French papers, how- 
ever, is to hold the British Ministry to its policy of disinterested- 
ness, which they accentuate in every way. The remaining 


Asiatics help the conqueror with more internal | 


| but did not settle the fate of Alsace-Lorraine, 
gives victory, and that He must know best. Servility will ex- | Europe enters Conference unpledged, there ig 
plain the lip-worship and the readiness to take service, but it | The only solution to which the country would 
| opposed would be a revival of the Joint Control with Fran 


papers of the Continent demand that Europe sh 


all 
the future of Egypt, as it settled the Treaty of a 


San Stefano, 
to which, if 
no objection, 
be vehemently 
ce, 
her 
firing g 
ve done 


| Politics become impossible, if a country is to recede from all 
| engagements in the hour of danger, and then, without 
| shot, to demand the position belonging to those who ha 
| the work. 


| The Italians are unintelligibly angry with England for send. 
ing an expedition to Egypt. Their interests are not interfered 
with,—are rather promoted, like those of all other civilised 
States; but for weeks the Italian Press has been abusing this 
country, decrying the Expedition, and circulating absurd false. 
hoods, as, for example, that 2,000 bloodhounds had been sent to 
Alexandria, to assist in tracking Arabi’s followers. Even the 
Ministry lent itself to this feeling, and S. Depretis is said, perhaps 
falsely, to have told the Chamber that the Italian Fleet was too 
well organised to fear hostilities with Great Britain. Recently 
a change has occurred, and the journals repudiate hostility to 
England ; but the burst of passing temper remains unexplained, 
It was due, we imagine, partly to the annoyance of Italians at 
our quiescence in the Tunis affair, which has left an incurable 
impression in Italy, but chiefly to alarm at the sudden revel. 
tion of the terrible force which Great Britain can exert in the 
Mediterranean. Italians, though they have no quarrel with 
England, and are never likely to have any, feel as if they were 
less safe in joining alliances against France. The same emo- 
tion of fear must influence the Spaniards, who have not even a 
colony in Egypt; but in both countries, as in France, the 
feeling is in great part journalistic. Throughout Southern 
Europe, including France, the journalists are much more in- 
clined to chauvinism than the people are,—a phenomenon not 
infrequent nearer home. 


Sir George Grey, a Whig administrator of mark, half. 
forgotten by this generation, died at Falloden, Northumberland, 
on the 9th inst. He was through a long life a useful politician, 
though with no pretension to originality; and in April, 1848, 
he performed, as Home Secretary, a great service to his country. 
He refused to lose his head, and his cool nerve materially 
assisted to check disorder. We have spoken of his position 
in politics elsewhere, but there was one peculiarity of it to which 
we may devote a word here also. Sir George Grey was in a 
marked degree one of those statesmen who are raised to power 
not by the people, but by colleagues who know their value, or 
need their support. It is most beneficial to the State to be 
able to use such men, men good in counsel and at work, though 
not much able to persuade; and it is supposed that as demo- 
cracy advances, we shall lose them. Is that quite so certain? 
Will the democracy insist on choosing Ministers, or will it choose 
a Minister, and leave him free to select colleagues ? We incline 
to the latter belief, which is certainly justified by the history 
of Lord Beaconsfield. So far as we know, his frequent selection 
of dummy colleagues was not only not resented, but not 
noticed by the public. He could have chosen administrators of 
the Grey type just as readily. 


The disposition to force on alterations of the law by obstruct- 
ing its execution appears to spread even in England. A knot 
of curates have recently impaired the value of advowsons by 
violently interrupting their sale by auction, and this week the 
same plan has been adopted to resist the collection of the 
Vicar’s Rate in Coventry. In two of the parishes of that town 
the Vicar is paid by a rate on houses, which was established by 
statute in 1778, and in the parish of Holy Trinity amounts to a 
shilling in the pound. The Nonconformists object to the rate, 
though it is old and in principle indistinguishable from tithe, 
and have assisted in efforts to commute it by a voluntary sub- 
scription. The efforts have, however, failed, the Church party 
seeing nc objection to the rate; and some Nonconformists 
declining to pay, the money has, in a few instances, been 
levied by distress. Upon the auctioneer, however, pro- 
ceeding to offer the goods seized, he was met by such 
an uproar that the sale could not proceed. A second 
effort was made on Wednesday, but though the room was 
strictly guarded by the police, the audience by their tumult 
again rendered any sale impossible. The goods can, we pre- 
sume, be sold in London, and that course ought to be adopted. 
If it is possible to raise the Vicar’s income in any other way, it 
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of the Churchmen to pay their share is not neighbourly ; but as 
the rate is a hundred years old, it is clearly a mere rent-charge 
upon house property, and its abolition would be a present, by 
the Vicar or the Legislature, to the house-owners, at the expense 
of the parish. Nonconformists deny this, urging that rents 
in Holy Trinity are no lower than in non-rated districts; but 
they have to prove that they would not be higher, if the rate 
were abolished. Any way, their duty is to apply to Parliament, 
not to conspire to obstruct the law. 


The week brings us a painful item of news from Ireland. 
The desperate efforts made to save Francis Hynes, the man 
convicted of murdering John Doloughty, a herdsman, for 
serving a boycotted tenant, all failed before the firmness of 
Lord Spencer. The man was executed on Monday in 
Limerick, though so great was the fear of a rescue, that the 
gaol was garrisoned by soldiers, as well us police. So strong, 
moreover, was the feeling in the country-side, that in many 
towns—especially Kildysart, Kilrush, Miltown Milbay, and 
Kilkee—the shops were closed, and most persons wore the signs 
of mourning. Addresses of condolence to his widow have 
poured in, anda subscription has been opened for her benefit. 
As there is no serious doubt of Hynes’ guilt, though 
there may be some as to his intention to do more 
than wound, these incidents show that round Limerick a 
murderer who can plead agrarian provocation is regarded, 
when punished according to law, asa martyr. Be it observed 
that the Irish do not, like the Southern Italians, regard 
the penalty of death with horror. On the contrary, they inflict 
it readily, even for petty and, as it were, indirect offences against 
the agrarian code. It would seem as if, in some districts of 
Ireland, not only religious faith, but the ordinary instincts of 
humanity, were paralysed by the passion for keeping possession 
of land, and murder becomes a virtue in the eyes of a whole 
community. The Church of Rome, it is clear, has little reason 
to boast of its influence in such districts. 


Mr. Charles Russell on Wednesday delivered a rather remark- 
able speech to a rifle association at Limerick. He said he 
thought that at least one cause of the long war of classes in 
Treland was rapidly disappearing. That was religious differ- 
ence. He believed this was the question of questions for Ireland, 
and hoped that the time was coming when no man would be 
judged by the altar at which he worshipped. He thought 
it was coming, the proof being that the men most trusted 
as representatives, even by Catholic constituencies, are not 
of the religion of the people. There was everything to 
hope, and nothing to dread, from this spread of tolerance 
among the people of Ireland. Mr. Russell’s statements are not 
only true, but he might have made them much stronger. 
Nothing has been more remarkable throughout the whole of the 
recent agitation than the absence in it of any element of religious 
bitterness. But then, does this tolerance, in itself so excellent, 
proceed from a sense of justice, or from indifference to religion ? 
To elect men of both creeds indifferently is, or may be, a sign 
of progress; but to murder men of both creeds indifferently, is 
not. One would like to see Catholic rent-payers spared, or 
Protestants who serve boycotted farmers, even if there was a 
little religious partiality m the sparing. 





We have great respect for Abdiels, and on the Egyptian 
Question Sir W. Lawson is the Abdiel of his party; but Abdiel 
should not talk nonsense. Speaking at Aspatria, in Cumber- 
land, on Tuesday, the Member for Carlisle, after denouncing 
in perfectly just terms the Egyptian Bondholders, declared, 
without a shadow of evidence, that this country was at war with 
Egypt on their behalf, and maintained that the duty of the 
Fleet off Alexandria, when it found itself menaced, was to run 
away. “The defence of the bombardment offered by Govern- 
ment” was, he said, that “we could not bear to see Arabi 
pointing his guns at us. If aman were pointing a gun at him, 
he, for his part, should get out of his way, and this country had 
the whole seas open to her Fleet.” If that means anything, it 
means that aman with his children to defend who sees a bur- 
glar holding out a pistol at him, should skulk downstairs. 
That is rather more than non-resistance, for the Quaker, 
though he would not strike, would at least stop, and leave to 

the criminal the responsibility of firing. Is Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
really ignorant that British subjects had been massacred in 
Alexandria, that if Government had acted as he proposes, 
all Asia would ina month have been massacring Europeans, 


may be expedient to do so, for the sake of peace ; and the refusal | 





and that the Liberal Ministry would have given way to one 
whose very raison d’étre would have been a war of vengeance ? 
Folly like this destroys all the use and all the effect of the 
courage with which Sir Wilfrid pleads for lost causes,—a 
courage so exactly opposed to the conduct he recommends. 
Why is it his duty always to charge, and that of everybody else 
to run away ? 


As yet, Sir Wilfrid Lawson is the only noted Liberal—for 
the Parnellites are not Liberals, but Secessionists, and only 
speak from hatred of England—whose voice has been raised 
against the Egyptian Expedition. Mr. Laing, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Leatham, are all typical Radicals, and all have within the fort- 
night strongly supported the Government. Mr. Leatham, as a 
rule, prefers a separate course, and if that course leaves him 
free to make hits at the Cabinet, he is not sorry; but even he, 
on Tuesday, at Huddersfield, told his constituents that he 
approved the Egyptian war, which he held to be necessary to 
protect the highway to India, jeopardized by ‘‘a bloodthirsty 
incendiary” and ‘‘a military insurrection.” We have gone to 
Egypt “ to re-establish a friendly Government on the banks of 
the Suez Canal, and to restore prosperity to a friendly popula- 
tion.” We have gone also, we may add, in order to repudiate the 
right of Asiatics when discontented with European interference 
to get rid of Europeans by massacre, and to protect civilisation 
against a series of Sicilian Vespers. Few Liberals are likely to 
go farther than Mr. Leatham in criticism, and the House will, 
apparently, meet in October with all Tories, all Whigs, and all 
Radicals on one side, and Sir W. Lawson, Mr. Passmore Ed- 
wards, and the Parnellites on the other. 


The Czar has broken, for an instant, through his rigid seclu- 
sion. On the 11th inst., the féte of St. Alexander Newsky, the 
Emperor and Empress left Peterhoff, aud drove into St. Peters- 
burg. They passed through the city to the Monastery where the 
annual service is held, in an open carriage, amid immense multi- 
tudes of spectators, unprotected even bya Cossack. Itis possible 
that this signifies that the Czar will in future face the dangers 
believed to beset him; but it is more probable that the drive is 
an isolated act of resolution. The danger was not increased by 
the absence of a guard, and the Czar made the journey as he 
would have made a charge in battle. It is certain that after 
months of waiting, the Nihilist danger is still considered so 
extreme that the coronation, though in Russia a ceremony almost 
necessary to the Sovereign’s title, is still postponed sine die, and 
that the Society is believed to have made an attempt within the 
last fortnight. A bridge, just laid by the military engineers for 
the passage of the Emperor, was blown up by a torpedo. That 
may be untrue, though the occurrence of a dangerous “ acci- 
dent ” seems proved; but the story shows how little the tension 
has been relaxed, how utterly the police have failed to extirpate 
the Society. There never was a more striking phenomenon in 
history, or one which boded so ill for the future. Evil shows 
in Russia the courage, the self-suppression, and the long- 
enduring patience which should belong to good. 

The Times publishes a synopsis of some papers on the 
“tremors of the earth’ by the Committee appointed to measure 
the lunar disturbance of gravity, and by Mr. G. Darwin, which 
contains some statements new to the public. It is considered 
proved by the men of science engaged that the crust of the 
earth bends under weights imposed on it, till “ when the baro- 
meter rises an inch over a land area like that of Australia, the 
increased load of air sinks the entire continent two or three 
inches below the normal level.” The land actually sinks and 
rises under the pressure of the mass of water thrown upon it by 
the tides, the maximum of rise and fall on the Atlantic seaboard 
reaching five inches. This effect is felt at the bottom of the deepest 
mine, and may reach for an unknown distance. It follows 
that the crust of the earth must be of exceeding tenacity, ex- 
ceeding as a minimum that of granite; and its swayings may be 
the causes of phenomena hitherto quite unexplained, as, for 
example, the relation between storm and earthquake. So uni- 
versal, frequent, and unavoidable are these disturbances, that 
the inquiry into the lunar disturbance of gravity has been 
given up. No depth can be found at which a recording instru- 
ment can be placed so as to escape their effect. The round 
earth pants, in fact, like a breathing being, under the changes 
always going on above her. ahd 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been throughout the 
week little better, but distinctly no worse. 


Consols were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_——— 

THE FALL OF ARABI. 

IR GARNET WOLSELEY has conquered Egypt at a 
blow. Something is due to the failure of the Egyptian 
troops, who, as we said last week, were just not brave enough, 
or trained enough, or numerous enough to benefit by their 
immense advantages, or by their discovery of the true method 
of defence against Europe ; and something to the disgraceful 
selfishness of the leader of the revolt, who refused even to die 
with his dupes; but much more is due to the genius of the 
British Commander. Sir Garnet Wolseley has justified him- 
self and those who selected him once for all, and the military 
chiefs who, in their horror of “that damned intellect,” have so 
long attributed his uniform success to luck, must now be at 
last convinced that it is not necessary, in order to be a General, 
to be an ignoramus. From first to last, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has forecasted rightly, prepared carefully, and struck straight ; 
and now, within a month of his leaving England, Egypt is at 
his feet. He carried out the rush on the Canal, exactly as it 
had been arranged with the War Office weeks before, without 
losing a man, and then, establishing himself on his new 
base at Ismailia, prepared to deliver a crushing blow. Amid 
a hailstorm of criticism, some of which he heard, for he 
answered it officially, with his plans interrupted by the 
treachery of the Porte, who, in their desire to protect Arabi, 
laid an embargo on his transport, and with the constant pro- 
vocation of petty attacks, which would have stung an inferior 
General into a premature advance, he continued his prepara- 
tions till he was completely ready, drew together his forces, 
from India, from Alexandria, and from England; and on 
the day he had himself indicated to his chiefs, delivered his 
blow at the centre of the Egyptian strength. Then Arabi dis- 
appeared. The main body of the Egyptian Army had, Sir 
Garnet knew, been concentrated in Tel-el-Kebir, where, armed 
with all modern weapons, including sixty Krupp guns, and pro- 
tected by strong entrenchments, it awaited the British attack. 
The two problems were to reach the works without the awful loss 
of life which the Turks inflicted on the Russians at Plevna, 
and to gain the full advantage of the individual superiority 
of his men, and the General solved both. He marched at 
night, thereby paralysing the tremendous fire which over the 
last two long miles would have swept the British ranks, and 
have cost us not three hundred, but three thousand men ; and 
he ordered the soldiers to trust to their bayonets, instead of 
their rifles. Both orders involved great risks, for an army 
in motion at night is liable to endless confusion, and only 
superiority in the men could have saved them in their 
rush with bayonets into redoubts defended by five times their 
number of Regulars armed with Remingtons; but Sir Garnet 
Wolseley knew the conditions accurately. The attack- 
ing force reached the entrenchments almost unobserved, 
and with scarcely any loss; the rush was led by the Royal 
Irish and the Highland Brigade, and in less than twenty 
minutes all was over. The British General had succeeded in 
bringing his Europeans face to face, hand to hand, with 
Asiatics, and throughout history there has been but one 
unbroken result from that position. We do not see that the 
Egyptians deserve the name of “ rabble,’ bestowed on them 
by the Times. They died in heaps, they almost flung 
back the Royal Irish, they sacrificed in twenty minutes 
five per cent. of their number; but victory, for them, was 
hopeless. Terriers might as well rush on St. Bernards, They 
were shattered into mobs, cut down in hundreds, driven 
bodily out of the redoubts, to be charged and dispersed and 
massacred by cavalry, as invincible by them as Crusaders by 
the Saracens who had conquered the Eastern world. It was 
so when Charles Martel hurled himself on the “ Moors,” when 
Sobieski charged the Turks, when Napoleon reached the 
Mamelukes, when the Russians escaladed Kars, and it will be 
so to the end. When Europe and Asia touch, with nothing 
intervening, Asia goes down. The battle was over in twenty 
minutes, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, possessing the cavalry with- 
out which no enemy in Asia can be quite destroyed—for no 
enemy can be caught—followed up the flying foe relentlessly. 
The cautious preparation was exchanged for the rashest and 
wisest speed of movement. Zagazig was taken, Belbeis was 
occupied, the General himself took the train—how strangely 
it must sound to old soldiers!—to occupy Cairo, where 
his cavalry arrived, after a rapid forced march, at 
seven o'clock on Thursday, only forty-three hours after 
he had given the final order for the attack on Tel-el-Kebir. 
The Army which had revolutionised Egypt, troubled Europe, 


| and roused England into warlike action, had been s 
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in one grand rush, organised with coldly scientific ig 


carried out by soldiers who felt the struggle a delight. We 
shall hear no more of General Wolseley’s “ military mistakes,” 
or “ over-cautious delays,” and we trust there is an end ton 
to the chatter about the necessarily degenerate character of 
young and unflogged soldiers, and the impossibility of a Liberal 
War Minister organising victory. The capacity of organising 
and leading armies belongs to no party. Louvois believed in 
right divine, but Carnot was a consistent Red. 


With the fall of Tel-el-Kebir, the strange spectacle which 
always follows a victory in the East once more presented 
itself to mankind. The keystone of the structure had been 
knocked out. A few thousand men had been driven out of 
an entrenchment, and a whole country submitted as to a decree 
of fate. The telegraph is hardly rapid enough for the sur. 
renders. While the defeated Army was still scattering. 
while the Bedouins were actually astride of our communi. 
cations, while nothing was known save that the British hag 
won Tel-el-Kebir, Zagazig and Belbeis submitted without 
ablow. The news was flashed to Alexandria, and the popu- 
lace of the bombarded city shouted for the Khedive and the 
Queen, and the deserted palace was filled in an hour with loyal 
courtiers. It was flashed to Kafr Dowar, and the second-in. 
command of the revolt, with 5,000 regulars and defended by 
earthworks thirty feet high, cut the dams which debar Alex. 
andria from her water supply, and humbly begged permission 
to surrender his fortress at discretion. It was conveyed to 
Cairo, not by the telegraph, but by Arabi, who arrived a fugi- 
tive and alone; and the populous capital, with its crowded 
university, El Azhar, centre of all Egyptian “ fanaticism,” and 
but a day before the centre of the Arab world, hailed the 
Infidel conqueror as a deliverer. God is great, and has 
decided,—he is the master. Arabi Pasha, but two days 
before master of Egypt, and known from Damascus to Acheen, 
the admired of every tongue, the possible Mehdi to be followed 
by millions, the flail of the Infidels, was arrested by the Pre- 
fect of Police like any other malefactor, and delivered up ua- 
conditionally to the British General. The higher officers of 
the Army surrendered in dozens at a time. The men dispersed 
to their barracks and their homes, all accepting the foreigner 
who had won as the destined ruler. There is not only no re- 
sistance left, but no wish to resist, no more hope that the war 
could still be protracted, than Englishmen would have hope of 
wearing out the lightning or an earthquake ; and there would 
not be, if Sir Garnet Wolseley proclaimed from the Mame- 
lukes’ Leap that henceforward the Queen would rule in the 
Valley of the Nile. The conqueror must rule; where is 
the humiliation in that? If God willed otherwise, otherwise 
it would have gone. There may be trouble with Bedouins, 
trouble with Turks, trouble with sanitary enemies, but of 
resistance from the population of Egypt there will henceforth 
be none. Does the Englishman acknowledge the Khedive? 
Then every Egyptian is, till a new defeat happens, the humble 
and loyal subject of Mehemet Ali’s House. It is a strange 
scene, and may explain to perplexed minds why Plassey carried 
Bengal, and why two hundred millions of Indians, half of them 
brave, have so long accepted their laws from the leaders of 
sixty thousand barbarians, who always win in the field. 


The entrenchment of Tel-el-Kebir may yet prove a land- 
mark in history. Had Sir Garnet Wolseley been foiled, had 
he even been detained for weeks, as the Russians were before 
Plevna, all Asia might have risen on the Whites, and a war 
have commenced to which this campaign against Arabi would 
have been child’s-play. Thanks, however, to the genius of an 
Irishman—do not let us forget that when we next face the Seces- 
sionists—thanks to the spirit his stubbornness in refusing to 
retire at Mahuta maintained in his troops, and thanks to the 
toiling energy of the Minister at home, to whom no one as 
yet gives his meed, victory was not only secured, but 
secured with that completeness, that strong, irresistible 
dramatic rush, which tells to the Asiatic unmistakably 
the voice of Destiny. At Peshawur, in Patna, in 
Madras, in Hyderabad, at Teheran, in Damascus, in every 
centre of Mussulman feeling, it is known to-day that in Egypt 
Islam had risen, that the battle had been fought, and that in 
twenty hours E] Misr—the one land, except Yemen, of which 
every Mussulman knows—had been struck down prostrate at 
the Englishman’s feet. Within a week, every detail will be 
known in Mecea, and the Asiatic world will have decided by 
a plebiscite no reflection will reverse that, in the unaccount- 
able providence of God, the hour for slaughtering out the 
swine-eating Infidels is not yet. Be Arabi accursed ! 
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_—_——_—_——_ 
THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 


HE “Egyptian Question” must to-day be pressing upon 
her Majesty’s Government more severely than ever, 
though the form of pressure may not be precisely that in 
qhich the public believes. We doubt the resistance of Europe 
to any plan of settlement which the British Government may 
propose and defend with vigour. The rooted idea of European 
statesmen is that conquest confers rights, only to be disputed 
when the enforcing of those rights is dangerous to the great 
States. They dare not depart from that principle, lest they should 
r war infructuous, and, therefore, interminable. No 
nt we can make for Egypt can be dangerous to any 
Power, no Power except ourselves cares one straw about the 
opulation, and every Power regards Turkey as a dead State, to 
be distributed by European decree, whenever Europe can agree 
to pronounce one. Therefore, though France may murmur, and 
Russia sneer, and Italy grow wrathful, there is no serious danger 
of European resistance to any reasonable proposal. Nor, as we 
{irmly believe, will any such proposal irritate the British constitu- 
encies. They are — to annex BeyPt or - hac 
Eoypt, or attached to any one medium plan; but they 
ae to annexation, or irritated by the thought of 
retirement, or indisposed to any working compromise, They 
think the work had to be done, they think it has been well 
done, and they will — Pose scheme = he reo which 
Mr. Gladstone and the Ministry may deliberately support. 
Nevertheless, the a A ~ oe —_ be es 
They have conquered Egypt, an ey must dispose of it. 
They stand ee rr partly through circumstances, partly 
— to nd = ip ecg —— ra 
to the Khedive, not to cu e knot in the simplest and, as 
we still think, the most beneficial way, by a direct annexation, 
and to discover some plan which shall leave to Egypt a native 
Government, place that Government above the danger of in- 
surrection, and enable Great Britain to insist on good internal 
administration. Those are the three avowed objects, and, as 
we believe, the sincere objects, of the Ministry ; and to recon- 
cile them all—to reconcile, that is, Egyptian autonomy with 
Egyptian good government, and both with the permanent 
ascendancy of Great Britain at Cairo, which we must have, 
or we have fought in vain, and shall have to fight again every 
ten years—is a problem which might perplex the most acute 
statesman in Europe. 

When carefully examined, however, with the notion of 
annexation put aside as a mere counsel of perfection, and that 
ofareturn to the status quo, with the Joint Control and all 
that, dismissed as an anachronism, the problem becomes, if not 
— eneys : _ aor me ag a a — 

e used in Egypt must be the Khedive, under guidance, be- 
cause, short of an English Viceroy, there can be 8 other. A 
Turkish Pasha is out of the question, a Minister under a 
nominal Khedive would never be safe from intrigue, and a 
ruling Chamber, which Englishmen, of course, think of first, 
pio be controllable. No Chamber really representative, 
even if one could be elected, which is impossible, would attend 
to foreign counsels, or tolerate te supervision, or pass 
= intended to give the people the benefit of Western ideas 
of justice and freedom. It would either be a shadow, or an 
assembly of Mussulman Arabs intent on realising Mussulman- 
Arab ideas, A deliberative Chamber is, of course, possible ; 
but the ultimate authority must rest with the Khedive, whom 
it 1s possible to advise, to guide, or in certain extreme con- 
tingencies to dismiss. If that is admitted, and it must be 
admitted in the end, however warmly doctrinaires may pro- 
test, the difficulties are reduced to two,—how to re-establish 
the Khedive’s authority, and how to ensure his attention to 
British advice. We must not forget that Tewfik is in many 
Tespects an exceptional man, or that an Asiatic on a throne 
hates alike advice and work, or that a succeeding Khedive 
may, from religious feeling, personal dislike of the West, or 
devotion to a hostile Power, become the chief of the Egyptian 
Opposition to Great Britain, Another Khedive is much more 
likely to resemble Arabi than to resemble Tewfik. It was 
that difficulty which a hundred years ago broke up the 
autonomous native government of Bengal. Clearly, the only 
Way in which all ends could be secured in permanence and in 
perfection would be by a transfer, not of Egypt, but of the 
Sultan’s suzerainty over Egypt, to the British Crown. Under 
that arrangement, if it were possible to secure it, Egypt 
Would enjoy complete autonomy, the European Powers would 
continue to possess all their rights; while the British 

Government, in protecting Egypt, in guiding the Khedive, 


rende 
arrangeme 





and in vetoing revolutionary changes, would have a clear, 
legal position. Its garrison at Tel-el-Kebir, or in the 
citadel of Cairo, would be no intruding force. It would have 
no right, without European consent, to abolish the autonomy 
of the province, no claim to use its resources for English 
ends; but its advice would be authoritative, and supported 
| in grave cases by the right of changing the occupant of 
| the throne. The change would have the great advantage 
| that it would be nearly imperceptible to the body of the 
| people, while the claim of the upper class of Egyptians to 
careers in their own country would be in no way interfered 
with or denied. The method of controlling a Native Sove- 
reign, without impairing his authority or interfering too much 
with his discretion, is perfectly familiar to English statesmen, 
who manage a score of kingdcms in India on these ideas ; while 
the scheme, bringing, as it does, no new resources to Great Britain, 
should not excite any jealousy in Europe. The plan is, in fact, 
that which has prevailed throughout the war, and which, in 
some informal and, therefore, cumbrous shape, must continue 
to prevail for many years. 


The actual transfer of the suzerainty is an accomplished 
fact, visible to every one in decrees like that by which the 
Khedive prohibits the punishment of keel-hauling; but 
whether that transfer can be legally accomplished without a 
convulsion, is known to the Government alone. They are in 
possession of the ideas of the Powers and of the views of the 
Sultan, and to reason without those data is almost futile. All 
that outsiders can do is to point out that the transfer, if practi- 
cable, would secure all acknowledged ends, while leaving Egypt 
to itself, and to ask what the alternative can be. Unless we are 
to be contented with words and promises, we can see but two. 
One is that the British should supply the Khedive with a 
“contingent,” say, of 3,000 Marines, which should render . 
mutiny impossible, while its withdrawal would shake down 
the throne. That device would secure ascendancy to British 
counsels, perhaps, as well as any; but it would need to be 
accompanied by some special and acknowledged right of inter- 
ference, bestowed by Europe upon the British Consul-General, 
otherwise we might find ourselves guarding a Khedive whom — 
we were unable either to control or to dismiss. The other, 
and on the whole, the better alternative, is that the 
British Government should be declared by the Sultan, 
by the Khedive, and by Europe, Warden of the Canal, 
with all the rights they can convey, and specially with the 
right of garrisoning Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez. That con- 
cession would secure all direct British interests in Egypt, 
making the route to India permanently safe, and all European 
interests in the Canal, as the British might be trusted to carry 
out any European decision as to rights of transit ; to treat the 
Canal, for instance, as an open seaway, upon which, like 


Denmark in the Sound, they were authorised to col- 
lect dues. At the same time, the Power planted upon 
the Canal and in possession of Ismailia, with access 


both from England and India, would, merely from its geo- 
graphical position, exercise an irresistible ascendancy at Cairo, 
and that not only over the Khedive, but over any hostile or 
mutinous faction among his subjects. We should be abso- 
lutely safe, and much more influential than ever, while we 
should not be responsible for any portion of the Egyptian 
Administration. The disadvantages of that scheme are, that 
it would at first irritate France, which, with some reason, 
believes that Frenchmen have the first claim on the Canal; 
that it would involve considerable expense, which there would 
be no revenue to meet, though the cost might ultimately be pro- 
vided in part from the Shares in the Canal owned by the British 
Government; and that we should possess only indirect means of 
promoting the prosperity of the Egyptian people, towards whom 
we have incurred grave responsibilities. Those are difficulties, 
however, which could be overcome, and the sense of permanent 
security which would be afforded by our control of the direct 
water-way to India is well worth both some expenditure and 
some risk. There may be other alternatives yet, but we do 
not see them, and we feel a permanent dread lest the Govern- 
ment, in an enthusiasm of disinterestedness, should claim too 
little right to benefit the country they have subdued. The 
success of the Egyptian Expedition will be nearly worthless 
if, on its termination, we are not masters of the direct route to 
India, and able to ensure in perpetuity to the people of the 
Nile Valley decent administration. Those are not great 
claims to make, but to secure them we must propose, and, if 
necessary, insist, that Great Britain shall possess, de jwre and 
de facto, a clear ascendancy in the Khedive’s Court. 
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JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 


E have often spoken of that strange irony of fate which 
has placed the Irish, essentially a peasant race with 
soldierly instincts, in an island where only Dutchmen, a race 
half-sailors and half milkmaids, could really flourish ; and 
which has tied them to the only people in Europe who detest 
their creed, scorn their peculiar vices, and do not clearly 
understand their special virtues. The irony extends far beyond 
politics, and is especially visible in the field of criminal justice. 
The copartnership between the nations impedes the doing of 
justice, common justice, the justice which suppresses murder, 
and exacts fulfilment of contracts, at every turn, The Irish 
are by nature a very stern people, hating those who break 
laws they approve, indifferent to the infliction of suffering 
in carrying out their decrees. The defect of those able 
men among them who have joined the English—the Clifford 
Lloyds, Mr. Blakes, and the like—is a certain harsh- 
ness, an inflexibility as of cast-iron or granite; the taint 
of the secret and open leaders is cruelty, the cruelty which 
leads the Secret Societies to inflict death, or torture, or social 
ostracism, for breaches of the secret agrarian law, and induces 
avowed leaders to tolerate menace and defend injuries to 
innocent beasts. The Irish Secret Societies never fine, as the 
English Secret Societies, the old Trades Unions, often did ; 
but pass sentence of death, wounding, or cruel beatings. The 
Irish prefer rigid law, quick justice, sharp sentences ; and were 
Treland under a popular Government of her own making, the 
Representatives would inflict death, as it used to be inflicted on 
the Continent of Europe. Resistance to the law would be 
quelled inexorably by volleys and cavalry charges. The 
very fact of the English connection renders it impos- 
sible to utilise this quality. The sternness of the native 
administrators makes them detested, because it is sup- 
posed to help the English rule; while all severity is confounded, 
as coming from foreigners, with oppression. Look at the very 
last incident in Ireland. When Hynes slays Doloughty, the 
people call Hynes “ poor fellow,” and “ that magnificent young 
man”; when the law slays Hynes, the people close their shops, 
and send addresses of condolence to his family. Their horror 
is not at the punishment of death, for on their own theory 
Hynes inflicted death as a fitting punishment for breach of the 
unwritten law ; the horror is solely at punishment inflicted by 
English Courts, Yet it is as certain as any such fact can be 
that if a native Irish Government wished its laws obeyed— 
and it would wish—it would execute Hynes, after sum- 
mary trial, and that all Ireland would hold the family 
tainted, as it now holds a family the head of which has com- 
mitted forgery or sacrilege. There is no trace in Ireland of 
the southern horror of the death penalty. The Irish Members 
do not object, if any number of English murderers are hanged. 
The secret leaders of the country-side inflict death, constantly, 
unpityingly, and for small offences against their secret code, 
with such approbation from the people, that juries will not 
convict. Yet death by sentence, after fair trial, for crimes 
which the Church of the people declares worthy of death, is 
treated as if it were murder. 

The main and the permanent impediment to the successful 
distribution of justice in Ireland is popular sympathy with 
certain forms of crime. Cool jurists, observing that, would 
say that order must be maintained and conscience developed 
by entrusting trial to men who are above popular sympathy ; 
that local feeling, fellow-feeling, clan feeling, must be carefully 
excluded from the tribunals; that judgment must be entrusted 
solely to highly-skilled, passionless lawyers, rapidly changed, 
and resident only in the capital. The English feeling is 
exactly opposed to that conclusion. The English feeling is 
that, without the popular trial, without the casual and local 
jury—without, that is, a democratic vote on the evidence— 
justice is not perfect; that the method of inquiry is, in fact, 
as important as the certainty of guilt or of innocence. 
Consequently, the regular tribunals in Ireland are powerless, 
and the governors driven either to see the law virtually sus- 
pended, or to resort to schemes of Coercion which they and the 
governed equally regard as nearer military executions than 
regular trials. The great obstacle to legal enquiry in Ireland 
is the dread entertained by the people, including sufferers, of 
the social opprobrium entailed by giving evidence. The 
informer is held by all classes, even those who are 
ruined by the refusal to inform, ‘to be a social traitor. 
The Government of France, or that of Bavaria—the latter 
being distinguished by excessive and even morbid care 
never to punish the innocent—would, in such circum- 





stances, exact the fullest evidence, but take 
secret, making it certain that none but the J udges knew ho 
evidence had been obtained. The secret tribunals of Ire] 4 
do precisely the same thing. The English cannot pra 
secret evidence, however good, or however corroborated The. 
hold public evidence, cross-examined evidence, to te th 
only evidence, and would not trust the cross-examination to : 
Judge sitting in secret, though they recognised in him ss yg 
bodiment of kindly impartiality. They would hold him pe 
Inquisitor, and feel passionate regret for the accused, Driven 
out of themselves by pity for the innocent—for they wer 
themselves in no danger—they did once break through their 
customs, and instantly suppressed Thuggee; but so abhorrent 
was the innovation to their minds, that in permitting it the 
actually exempted Thugs—/.e., professional and habitual mur- 
derers, who employed the most ghastly treachery to make their 
murders easy—from the penalty of death. No Thue con. 
victed under the Thuggee law is ever hanged, thoush we 
believe it to be demonstrable that no conviction of a Tho 
was ever made on doubtful grounds. There is, probably - 
country where the evidence of the accused would he go value 
able as Ireland, and no man who could stand acute cross. 
examination so little as the Irishman of the class usually 
implicated. He feels the break-down of his stories not ag a 
moral exposure, but as a blow to his own confidence in his 
own powers of invention, and rushes into truth in a sort of 
half-humorous despair. Nor has he any repugnance, like that 
of the Englishman, to the idea of a man being made to betray 
himself. An Irish Government would order accused persons 
to be examined without the slightest scruple. Yet, by the 
very perversity of fate, the Irish trials have been arranged by 
the only Western people who have a traditional horror, now 
perishing, but still executive, of asking accused persons to 
criminate themselves. And finally, the Irish is, of all people, 
the one which maintains a certain social solidarity most per 
fectly ; which holds most strongly that a man must not so act, 
even when doing right, as to injure the country-side. He js 
not, even by paying rent or taking cleared farms, to bring 
pecuniary mischief on his neighbours. A French or 
German legislator would take advantage of that to make 
every popular crime involve a heavy fine to the neigh- 
bourhood, and so, as we conceive, would an_ Irish 
Parliament. The English cannot bear it. They allow 
the Government, with many heartburnings, to quarter police 
in a suspected district, and thus indirectly to fine it; but to 
levy a direct fine, as the Indian Government when provoked 
by the tribesmen does, would seem to them monstrous injustice, 
We do not say it would not be unjust, and trust we shall 
not be mistaken. We do not recommend severity in Ireland, 
or secret trials, or any departure from English ideas, except, 
indeed, the examination of the accused,—and that we recom- 
mend for England also. We hold that while exceptional laws 
must occasionally be tolerated, if only to quiet the fury of a 
public impatient of the absence of visible retribution, the true 
plan for the permanent government of Ireland is so to modify 
the machinery of inquiry that the regular law can be steadily, 
inflexibly, but pityingly applied. We would leave trials to 
the Judges, without juries, solely to enable the machinery to 
work, not to make it more severe; and the moment juries 
could be trusted would, if the Irish wished for them, restore 
them to their full prerogatives. But we cannot be blind to 
the sort of antagonism which exists between our method of 
administering justice and Irish necessities, or shut our eyes 
to the horrible results of the constant collision between 
the two sets of national ideas. Tlalf the papers in England 
are pleased that Hynes was executed, and call that a triumph 
for the law. We have no doubt he was the murderer, as the 
jury believed, and if he was, it was just and right that he 
should die ; but the triumph of law we do not see. Justice 
was done, but did not prevail. Where is the triumph when, 
in a dozen little towns, a population professedly Christian, and 
very free from the offence of murder for any other kind of 
greed—all agrarian crimes, we must remember, are in 
the long-last crimes for the sake of money—shut their 
shops, or condole with the guilty man’s relatives, or 
show in some way that they do not sympathise with the 
instinctive detestation of the crime? There is some- 
thing horrible to us in such a state of feeling, something 
which makes us feel as if the Roman Catholic Canon, Canon 
Pope, was right, and that a whole land was wilfully affront- 
ing its God; and we search eagerly for even partial explana- 
tions of a phenomenon unusual in the worst countries in the 
world. One, undoubtedly, is the one we have indicated,—that, 
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ing to the incongruity between our methods of doing justice 
vd She special needs of Ireland, justice is so uncertain 
that every successful trial looks like an accident, brought 
about by unusual or exceptional means. It is too late, 
ow, but if Ireland had only, like Scotland, had the good- 
fortane to enjoy a separate system of law, adopted by its 
own people, and intelligible only to its own representatives— 
for the English are densely ignorant of the Roman Law in its 
Scotch dress—one-half of the difficulties in the way of main- 
taining order in Ireland would never have arisen. As it is, 
the methods which are the growth and outeome of one civili- 
sation, are applied to another and a totally different one. 





SIR GEORGE GREY. 
oP GEORGE GREY, who died on Saturday, was the last 


survivor of the band of Whig statesmen who possessed 
an almost unbroken monopoly of power from 1832 till 1867. 
A near kinsman of Lord Grey, and possessing the further 
advantages of University distinction, legal experience, and con- 
siderable rhetorical powers, he entered the Reformed House of 
Commons under the most favourable auspices, and found the 
way to office rapid and smooth. From 1834 onwards, his 
name is to be found with unfailing regularity in the list of 
every Liberal Ministry, until Mr. Disraeli put an end to the 
supremacy of the ten-pounders, and revolutionised the condi- 
tions of English political life. The early years of Sir George 
Grey’s Ministerial career were spent at the Colonial Office, which 
he represented in the House of Commons during the Melbourne 
Administration, and it was acknowledged on all hands that 
he discharged with spirit and skill the thankless task of justi- 
fying mistakes and excusing indiscretions which the incom- 
petence of his official chief, Lord Glenelg, perpetually cast 
upon him. It was not, however, till the return of the Whigs 
to office in 1846 that Sir George Grey found the place for 
which he was best fitted, and which he afterwards filled by a 
kind of prescriptive title, with a few brief interruptions, for 
twenty years. The post of Home Secretary is one in which 
few reputations have been made, and not a few have been lost. 
Sir George Grey occupied it both in troubled and in quiet 
times, and showed himself equally qualified for the cool manipu- 
lation of emergencies, and for the humdrum business of routine 
administration. In 1848, the year of revolutions, when the 
menaces of the Chartists and the panic of the London middie- 
class would have driven many a statesman to a fussy display 
of exaggerated vigour, with the phlegm of a true Whig he 
never lost his head for a moment, but laid his plans with a 
quiet and unobtrusive firmness which was infinitely more dis- 
concerting, and before which the whole danger melted as if 
by magic into thin air. The ignominious collapse of Feargus 
O'Connor and his followers on the 10th April, 1848, was un- 
questionably the most dramatic triumph in Sir George Grey’s 
administrative career; but he exhibited for many years the 
same cold and yet strenuous effectiveness, in all the multifari- 
ous duties of an office of which no one in our time has had so 
complete a mastery. 

It is, indeed, as the type of a class of administrative 
statesmen in which the Whig party has been especially 
fertile, rather than for any brilliant personal qualities 
of his own, that Sir George Grey will be remembered. 
He was a fluent and forcible speaker, and could always hold 
his own in debate, but has no claim to a place among the 
orators of his day. His name is not associated with any im- 
portant legislative measure, and he seems to have kept steadily 
aloof from the popular movements of lis time. In neither of 


the great political achievements of the era between the two’ 


Reform Acts—the reform of corporate institutions and the re- 
construction of our fiscal system—did he take any conspicuous 
part. Like most of the Whig leaders, from Lord John Russell 
downwards, he was only converted to Free-trade at the 
eleventh hour. The old Whig formula of “ civil and religious 
liberty ” appears to have summed up his political creed, and 
it was only upon questions which put it directly to the 
test—such, for instance, as the endowment of Maynooth, 
the emancipation of the Jews, or the simplification 
of the Parliamentary oath—that he showed anything like 
enthusiasm for legislative reform. Although he retained his 
Seat in the House of Commons till 1874, his active career 
came to an end with the passing of the second Reform Act, 
and it is tolerably certain that he would not have found him- 
self at home in a Cabinet which had Mr. Gladstone for its 
head, and Mr. Bright for one of its members. Indeed, both 
his ideas and his sympathies lay within such a narrowly cir- 





cumscribed range, that it seems at first sight difficult to believe 
that he was regarded by successive Premiers as an indispensable 
colleague, and that his name was not unfrequently mentioned 
as that of a possible leader of the Liberal Party. The ex- 
planation is that Sir George Grey possessed qualities which 
in the every-day work of Government are as useful and 
almost as rare as Mr. Disraeli’s power of re-creating a de- 
moralised party, or Mr. Gladstone’s of attracting and swaying 
the enthusiasm of the people. It would be absurd to compare 
Sir George Grey in point of originality with Mr. Lowe, or of 
profundity with Sir Cornewall Lewis, or of culture with 
Sidney Herbert ; yet he was a more successful administrator 
than any of them, With no ambitious dreams to distract him, 
and few extraneous interests to divert or divide his attention, 
his whole powers were concentrated on the work of his office, 
and the consequence was that the resources of his cool and 
resolute sagacity were always available, whether to deal with 
the trumpery details or to confront the graver crises of 
administrative work. 

It is impossible to escape the suspicion that the type of 
statesman of which Sir George Grey was an example, and of 
which, in varying degrees of capacity, the early years of the 
present reign afforded many instances, is growing far rarer than 
it used to be. We do not, of course, mean to suggest that 
either party is lacking in men of considerable administrative 
talent. But the conditions under which political life is carried 
on have been so largely transformed, that there is some danger 
lest men like Sir George Grey, who are administrators pure 
and simple, should find the avenues to the higher official 
posts closed to them. Administrative experience is no longer 
a necessary passport to a seat in the Cabinet, and each Premier 
in turn finds that he has fewer places to dispose of to states- 
men who have no other recommendation. To a large extent, no 
doubt, this is the result of the democratising of politics which 
has gone on ever since Mr. Disraeli gave us household suffrage, 
which compels men in the position of Lord Salisbury 
and Sir 8. Northcote to devote their autumn holiday to 
platform-speaking, and which secures for speakers like Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. Lowther, who have caught and can 
keep the ear of the people, a substantial share in the good 
things of official life. And if the conditions under which 
administrators of Sir George Grey’s type came to the front neo 
longer exist, neither, it would seem, do the men who would be 
moulded as he was by them. The cool, practical dexterity, 
and the clear, though contracted vision, which were united in 
him with such strong party fidelity and such a limited political 
ideal, form a combination which was not uncommon among 
the abler of the young Whigs of fifty years ago, but which is 
not often to be met with now. Whether the wider sympathies 
and more varied interests of the new type of Liberal statesmen 
will be found to yield equally good fruit in the purely 
administrative field, we feel by no means sure. 





M. DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HE French, it is clear, have not lost their confidence in 

M. de Lesseps. They think him still the most success- 

ful of modern speculators, and have this week responded to 
his demand for funds for the Panama Canal by a fivefold 
subscription. It is believed that the applicants for the 
250,000 shares offered on Tuesday will receive scarcely a 
fifth of the number they have applied for, and the re- 
sources necessary to carry on the undertaking are therefore 
assured. No sum so large as six millions sterling—the 
sum already invested—will be thrown away for want of 
a few more millions to complete the work; and the 
French, though no doubt penurious and over-anxious to 
profit by temporary rises on the Bourse, possess, as they 
showed in the construction of the Suez Canal, a good 
deal of financial tenacity. Their very ignorance, which is 
much greater than that of ordinary English investors, and is 
often, indeed, complete, induces them, if they trust their 
leader, to overlook the obstacles in the way, and hope on con- 
fidently to the end. On the other hand, the popularity of 
the scheme in England does not increase. There has always 
been a certain distrust here of these vast enterprises, shown in 
the refusal to buy Suez-Canal shares, in the criticisms on the 
great Alpine tunnels, and in the absence of any effort to start 
similar international companies ; there is a lurking dread of 
complications with the American Government, which, no 
doubt, watches the project with deeply-rooted jealousy ; and 
there is a profound annoyance with M. de Lesseps for 
his recent conduct in Egypt, especially his outburst of 
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bitter anti-British feeling. The English, therefore, are 
far from eager for the project. They do not, it is true, 
either oppose or condemn it; but they are not pleased by M. de 
Lesseps’ success in raising money, they expressed no regret at 
the earthquake which, on the 7th inst., destroyed so much of 
the Panama Railway, and pro tanto impeded the work, and 
they exaggerate all the difficulties caused both by the climate 
and the want of population. 

We think the French are right, and that our countrymen 
are showing little wisdom. It is absurd to be so much 
annoyed with M. de Lesseps for displaying the defects of his 
qualities. A man of that kind, who has for thirty years carried 
on a great work with an energy and persistence such as we are 
too apt to believe monopolies of our own countrymen, who has 
achieved an immense success, and who has governed his great 
Company like a king, can hardly be expected to be content, or 
even reasonable, when the people who all along have resisted 
him, have criticised him, and have countermined him, suddenly 
depose him from his royalty. Captain Fitzroy may have been 
courtesy itself, but one seldom does justice to the courtesy of a 
burglar, and that was M. de Lesseps’ natural view of Captain 
Fitzroy. M. de Lesseps is a great Frenchman—in his own 
way, the greatest Frenchman alive—and, like all great French- 
men who ever lived, is very proud, very patriotic, and morbidly 
sensitive as to his own position in the world. To see the 
English in Egypt, occupying the Canal, dictating its manage- 
ment, and treating himself as a mere individual, must have 
been to M. de Lesseps the kind of blow which overturns men’s 
reason. He was not bound to wish for England’s success, 
or even to abstain from helping Arabi. Naturally, he 
said and did imprudent things; but the English, with 
eighty per cent. of the trade of his Canal in their 
hands, and the Canal itself in their possession, may 
well afford to forgive what, after all, are explosions of 
the dominant temper, impatient of every obstacle, which 
enabled M. de Lesseps to carry through his vast undertaking. 
He has now betaken himself to the Panama enterprise, and he 
is just the man to carry it through. He has the energy, the 
experience, the command of resources, and the indifference to 
life when the end is adequate to its expenditure, which are 
essential to such a work. His reported threats of “avenging him- 
self on the English in Panama,” even if they are more than ex- 
pressions of annoyance, matter nothing at all. He has always 
been loyal to his work, and he can do nothing to hurt us 
which would not also hurt the Panama Canal. No individual, 
whatever his genius, can seriously impede that general tend- 
ency of circumstances which makes one nation or another 
supreme in commerce, and the monopoly which M. de Lesseps 
could not secure for France with Napoleon III. at his back, he 
certainly will not secure without him. 

For the rest, M. de Lesseps is simply promoting British 
interests, without asking Great Britain to bear any portion 
of the risk. If he fails, we are not hurt, for British 
capital is not going in any mass into the undertaking, 
and a million or two matters nothing; while if he suc- 
ceeds, our trade will have a shorter route to the Pacific 
and the rich western coasts of both Americas, and an 
alternative route to the Far East, to China, Indo-China, 
and Australia. It is most probable he will succeed. After 
all, it is but a ditch which must be cut, and M. de Lesseps 
has cut an equal one already. The accumulation of labour 
at Panama is a matter of money, for the negroes, Chinese, 
and Pacific islanders who will do the work are not frightened 
by malaria, which, again, can be alleviated by precautions 
well understood in such districts, and especially by the con- 
struction of sleeping barracks on the Burmese plan, with a 
clear air-way beneath them. The Panama Railway was built, 
and men survive in Aspinwall. Much of the work is blasting 
through rock, for which the new explosives and boring 
machines give new facilities; and as for earthquakes, 
they affect the designs of men wonderfully little. House 
property is not cheap in Lisbon because Lisbon was 
once chucked into the river; Lima is still a capital, 
though it has so often been shattered: and it may be a cen- 
tury before an earthquake even injures the great dam, the 
rapture of which would, it is said. drown the Canal. Long 
before that, the Chagres will have been turned or banked out 
by works as solid as the hills, and as little likely to be 
destroyed. The Canal will, we believe, be cut; and its profit 
will, as usual, go to Britain and America. It is we who will 


provide the rapid steamers in which the European trade with 
the wealthy cities which must rise on the Pacific shores 
of the two Americas must be conducted, we who will 
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develop the new trade with China, we who will m 
polise the growing commerce with the Australian Col. 
nies. The Americans may be jealous, but they do oe 
stop trade; and even if they claimed and enforced the a 
guardianship of the Canal, its existence must be all gain ra 
Great Britain. The Canal cannot be more American than the 
Mississippi, and we do not lose, but profit by the fact that the 
Mississippi exists and that cotton can come down it A 
modus vivendi with the Union in regard to the watchin 
of the Canal will, undoubtedly, be arranged; and there is 
no other foreign complication to dread, for if the English- 
speaking peoples agree to an arrangement, all Europe 
may protest without affecting the result. What can any- 
body save England and the Union do in Panama? Tha 
the English may be wise in not taking shares in the Canal is 
possible, though they lost much by their disbelief in the Suez 
scheme, for the Union is wealthy enough to do anything, and 
may, as it threatens, cut a canal of its own; and, at all events 
the loss of possible profit is a matter of no importance, Bayt 
we should regret to see them indulging their excusable pique 
at M. de Lesseps’ hot-tempered talk, or watching the work on 
the Canal with jealousy, or sympathising with those admirers of 
Mr. Blaine who would rather the Canal were not cut than that it 
were cut by “ European” hands, Suppose the Canal cut by an 
earthquake, would not England gain? And M. de Lesseps, at the 
worst, only intends in this particular work to play Providence, 
We do not expect from the Canal any very grand moral or 
political results, do not anticipate the civilisation of Polynesia, 
or the foundation of colonies in tropical America, or an im- 
mense increase of the beneficial influence of Europe upon 
Farther Asia. The world is not regenerated by new ditches, 
nor one whit the better because a Londoner can reach Shanghai 
in five weeks, instead of ten. But we do anticipate con- 
fidently that the cutting of the Panama Canal will add per- 
ceptibly to the great volume of British trade, and that is a com- 
mercial result which should make Englishmen approve that 
strictly commercial enterprise. If M. de Lesseps dreams, let 
him dream. We have only to acknowledge that his dreams 
never impede his work, and to be careful that if he succeeds, he 
shall receive his just meed of recognition. 





THE ENGLISH LAW OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
: or nights are beginning to lengthen, and the annually. 


recurring question, ‘* What is to be done with our bur- 
glars ?” again presses itself on the attention of timid house- 
holders. It is alleged in some quarters that the existing law 
affords insufficient protection to vigorous acts of self-defence, 
and much dissatisfaction is expressed with its assumed defects ; 
while in others, the notion seems to prevail that it is no crime 
to take summary vengeance with the pistol or the poker 
against any nocturnal trespasser. It may, therefore, be not 
unseasonable to point out what are the limits of the 
immunity which the law in England gives to measures of 
self-defence, when person or property is suddenly or vio- 
lently attacked. There are two principles which seem 
to underlie most of the rules which are laid down in text- 
books and judicial decisions on this subject. The first is, that 
aman is justified in repelling force by force. The sages of 
the Common Law appear always to have treated the Gospel in- 
junction to turn the other cheek to the smiter as a counsel of 
perfection. Thus it has long been a good plea to an action of 
assault that the plaintiff first assaulted the defendant, who 
“thereupon necessarily committed the assault complained of, 
in his own defence.” But here, as elsewhere, the law requires 
that there should be some proportion between provocation 
and retaliation; and if the return blow were excessive 
in violence, or maliciously repeated, the party giving it 
would be liable both civilly in damages to the original 
assailant, and criminally to the public for a breach of 
the peace. The rules which define excusable homicide 
rest upon the same principle. Except in some special 
cases of felony,a man may not kill his assailant, unless he 
was himself at the moment in imminent danger of being 
killed. Even then, the act will amount to manslaughter, 
unless he can farther show that before delivering the mortal 
blow, he “ retreated as far as he conveniently or safely could, to 
avoid the violence of the assault,” and did so, to adopt the quaint 
language of an old authority, “ not fictitiously, or in order to 
watch his opportunity, but from a real tenderness of shedding 
his brother’s blood.” The second principle, which is commonly 
embodied in the old, legal maxim that a “man’s house 1s 
his castle,’ justifies a man, although no violence has been 
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—— 
his person, in taking the aggressive, when a 
~~, 3 lig committed on his house or lands. All 
necessary and reasonable force may be used to eject the in- 
trader, although, here, again the law, in its anxiety to dis- 
courage breaches of the peace, requires that, before stronger 
measures are resorted to, the wrongdoer shall be requested to 
leave; and it is only upon his refusal, expressed or to be 
inferred from his conduct, so to do, that the right to expel 
him by violence arises. If the trespasser seek to defend his 
wrongful possession by force, the rightful owner may retaliate 
upon him, and to avoid death, may even kill him, without 
being obliged, as in other cases, first to retreat, for as Hale 
says, “ He has the protection of his house to excuse him from 
flying, as that would be to give up the protection of his 
house to his adversary.” But unless and until his own life is 
in danger, the occupier of a house is not justified in killing 
an ordinary trespasser, whether he enter by night or by day. 
Such being the general theory of the Law, it might seem as 
though there were some ground for the complaint that it 
leaves the respectable householder comparatively powerless, in 
the presence of a burglar of average skill and resolution. The 
burglar will, for obvious reasons, not, as a rule, attack, unless 
he is first attacked, and to shoot him in cold blood would 
clearly not be an act of excusable homicide within the 
ordinary meaning of the term. On the other hand, it 
would be a mere farce to commence proceedings by politely 
requesting him to leave the house, and to follow up his 
refusal by “gently laying hands” upon him, and conducting 
him to the front door. Accordingly, the law, recognising the 
peculiar atrocity of the crime of nocturnal housebreaking, 
and sanctioning the universal instinct which has led all 
civilised codes to regard it as justifying extreme measures of 
self-defence, has always treated this as a somewhat exceptional 
case. As long ago as the reign of Henry VIII., an Act of 
Parliament was passed by which it was provided that, “if 
any person attempts to break open a house in the night- 
time,’ and is killed in the attempt by one of the inmates, 
“the slayer shall be acquitted.” This statute has since 
been repealed, but the better opinion appears to be that 
it simply embodies the common law, and that in substance the 
rule which it lays down is still in force. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the protection is only given in cases 
where it is clear that a burglary is actually being committed 
or attempted, and when the criminal is slain while engaged in 
the act. The law in no way countenances the notion that any 
chance nocturnal trespasser may be safely shot at, on the 
suspicion, however well founded, that he is present with a 
felonious purpose. But provided it were perfectly plain 
that a burglary was being perpetrated, the Courts would, 
doubtless, still hold that the slaughter of the burglar was 
an act justified by the circumstances. Upon the whole, 
the law in this matter seems, as the English Criminal 
Law usually does, to embody the common-sense view of the 
case, and to steer a judicious middle course between two 
equally perilous extremes. To restrict the householder who 
finds himself suddenly at the dead of night in the presence of 
a burglar to the same measures of self-defence which he could 
employ against a mere trespasser, would be to treat an excep- 
tionally atrocious crime with strangely misplaced tenderness. 
To permit him, on the other hand, to take away with impunity 
the life of any uninvited intruder whom he found on his pre- 
mises after nine in the evening, on the mere suspicion that his 
victim was contemplating or engaged in a felony, would 
lead to a constant recurrence of tragic mistakes, and would 
expose such useful servants of the public as policemen and 
firemen to intolerable dangers. 








“FANATICISM” IN THE EAST. 

HE English Middle-class of to-day is singularly free 
from Fanaticism. It has its little enthusiasms, no doubt, 

and can grow eager for or against a cause; but of true fanati- 
cism, of a liability to religious emotion such as carries its subjects 
completely out of themselves, away from facts, and beyond laws, 
it seldom displays a sign. The mind of the class is marked by 
steady and rather cold, though often very ignorant, judgment, 
and a certain repugnance for religious emotions strong enough 
to lead to immediate action. It is for this reason, we suppose, 
that English people just now are so inclined to regard fanatic- 
ism outside England, and especially in the East, as so great 
and pervading a force,—as the explanation of every unaccount- 
able action, and the motive of every unusual display of 
activity. It is an impulse they do not feel themselves, 





and which rather puzzles them, apd they, therefore, set 
down to its influence every phenomenon they do not 
quite comprehend or very greatly dislike. They find that 
slatternly mode of thinking so convenient that they are gradually 
making of fanaticism the motive-power of the East, and using 
it as if one word could bear half-a-dozen separate meanings. 
Sometimes fanaticism is the equivalent of religious enthusiasm, 
sometimes of mere fury, sometimes of hatred, very often of 
lunacy, now and again of mere Orientalism, and constantly of 
physical courage. All Mussulmans in particular are assumed 
to have fanaticism, as if it were some separate mental pecu- 
liarity belonging to the Mahommedan faith, which accounted for 
everything, and especially for any very marked impulse. When 
Californians attack Chinamen, or English labourers pommel 
Irishmen, or Marseillais artisans wound Italians, Englishmen 
explain their conduct by race hatred, or trade jealousy, or political 
feeling; but when Arabs in Alexandria kill Europeans, they attri- 
bute the outburst to “fanaticism.” The Turks are said to be 
fanatics if they evince any sympathy with Arabi, or any wish that 
their own fellow-subjects should defeat intrusive strangers from 
the West. When any of Arabi’s soldiers show decent courage, they 
are described as “ fanatics,” and the Times positively asserts that 
Arabi’s success or defeat depends upon that unknown quantity, 
the fanaticism he inspires among his soldiers. Scores of corre- 
spondents assert every day that Europe is in danger, because 
Asia has once more grown “ fanatic ;” and France in particular 
is bidden to beware of that burst of fanaticism which may 
within the next few months deprive her of her ascendancy in 
North Africa. 

Well, there is fanaticism in the East, more especially among 
Mussulmans. Every Eastern creed, Christianity included, with 
the solitary exception of Confucianism, puts the interest of the 
next world above the interest of this, and calls upon its de- 
votees to obey the Divine law, even when such obedience is unsafe, 
or contrary to the dictates of common-sense. Among so many 
scores of millions who are thus exhorted, it would be strange if 
there were not a few who obeyed; and, as a matter of fact, a 
great many are fairly obedient. Christians who are so are said 
to be “pious,” or devoted, or at least persons of right mind ; 
and so whenever, by a rare chance, they happen to be noticed, 
Hindoos and Buddhists also are. The virtues of those three 
creeds tend to self-abnegation, and therefore, except under most 
unusual circumstances, as when Sepoys in the Red Sea, in 
their zeal for ceremonial purity, throw away a bucket of 
water because an officer has drunk a spoonful of it, they 
excite no hostility. The virtues of Mahommedans are, 
however, of a different kind. Every Mussulman is taught, 
directly or implicitly, that he ought to fight for his faith, that 
he should assert himself as one of a favoured people, and that it 
is wrong for him to endure, if he can help it, a direct and visible 
assertion of Infidel superiority. Of the millions so taught, a pro- 
portion believe the teaching, and a few believe it so strongly that 
they will rather die than allow the Infidel to get above them in any 
visibleway. There is,therefore,in Mussulman countries religious 
enthusiasm, sometimes rising to fanaticism, that is, breaking 
loose from the control of the judgment; and, of course, when 
dogma is very much preached or events bring the obligations of 
their creed clearly home to the children of Islam, there is a 
good deal of it. But there is much less in quantity, and what 
there is, is much less energetic in kind, than Europeans seem at 
this anxious moment inclined to believe. The majority of 
Orientals are no more religious than the majority of Europeans. 
They believe the teaching of the Koran as Neapolitans be- 
lieve the teaching of their priests, or as Londoners believe 
the precepts of the Bible, but they do not act on it. All 
Mussulmans accept the idea that if they perish in battle with 
the Infidel, they go to heaven, just as all Christians accept the 
idea that they ought to forgive their enemies, and love those 
who despitefully use them; but very few act on their belief, in 
either case. We question if the proportion of true fanatics 
among Mahommedans—that is, of men who will die fighting a 
hopeless battle for the faith—is much greater than that of 
true upholders of the doctrine of non-resistance among 
ourselves. If it were—if, that is, the majority of Mussul- 
mans were ready to die on the field as the readiest path 
to heaven—we should never beat a Mussulman army 
without destroying it. We do beat Mussulman armies, 
and we do not destroy them, or any appreciable propor- 
tion of them. They never die in masses voluntarily, even when, 
as in the first war in Malacca, the Jehad or religious war has 
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been properly proclaimed. In every Mussulman army there are 
afew men of convinced minds, “ who think through Unbelievers’ 
blood lies the directest path;’ a few more who are ex- 
ceptionally brave, and profess readiness to die for the 
faith as an honourable way of parading that fact; and 
a few more who are aware that hemp, eaten at the proper 
time, will give them all the advantages of courage. These 
men are very formidable for a few minutes in a charge, for they 
will go on, and men who will go on with a rush are difficult 
to kill out; but still, they are not more dangerous than any 
other soldiers who can be urged forward against odds. What 
is to make them so? Fanaticism is not a rabies, so that the 
bite of fanatics should be poisonous. As for the majority, they 
believe it right to fight, and salvation to be killed in fighting ; 
but the belief is not held in a way which elevates them 
above either selfishness or fear, or even indisposition for 
severe exertion. It is held as Englishmen hold that doc- 
trine about turning the other cheek. If Mussulmans do not 
see the road to victory, they “run away,” or “ retreat,” 
or “retire fighting,” like other soldiers, according to their 
courage or discipline, or their confidence in their commanders. 
Their fanaticism, such as it is, is not an overmastering impulse, 
but only a passive belief, and but little helpful when the hour 
of danger arrives. Nor, on the other hand, does it lead them, as 
so many Europeans believe, to massacre. Mahommedanism 
does not order, or indeed justify massacre, unless the 
Infidels resist. Even at Delhi, the Mahommedan Doctors 
warned the Emperor in 1857 that in sanctioning the 
massacre of the helpless, he was breaking the law and 
bringing down the vengeance of Heaven; and the Alexandria 
case was infinitely worse than that, was, in fact, a massacre of 
guests. Massacre in the East does not proceed from fanaticism, 
but from the cause which recently induced French artisans to 
attack Italian artisans,—a boiling dislike of strangers who speak 
another tongue, act on other rules, and are horribly in the way. 
Of course, the hatred of the Asiatic for the European is 
much more bitter than anything we find in Europe, though the 
Russian hatred for the Jew is akin to it; because the 
European in Asia, unlike any other stranger in the world, 
takes the top place, and tries to drive the majority his 
way. Let groups of Chinamen come here, and take all good 
appointments, and tax us, and tell us that we are barbarians, 
and try to compel us to wear pigtails and eat puppies, and we 
venture to say their Paganism will not have much to do with 
the treatment they will receive. If the creed had anything to 
do with the matter, Arabi’s followers would kill out both 
Armenians and Copts; whereas the former are only killed 
casually, when wearing too European a dress, and the latter 
are not killed at all. 

There are plenty of motives for murder in the East, without 
imagining a non-existent fanaticism; which, again, is not the 
irrestrainable and, as it were, explosive quality it is popularly 
believed to be. It yields readily to law. The Russians 
have had little trouble with their Mussulman subjects, nor 
have we. <A report arrives now and then that a Mussulman 
‘* fanatic” on the Indian frontier has murdered an officer, but it 
will generally be found either that he belonged to a tribe that had 
been punished, or that he found himself refused justice in some 
suit; that, in short, he is very like an Irish agrarian assassin, 
only not so cruel. Up to 1852, there used to be a fanatic out- 
break every year in Lucknow, in the great street, the two 
sects of Mahommedans killing and wounding one another 
freely. It was supposed impossible to stop this, but in 
that year, Captain Hayes, the Acting Resident, thought the 
slaughter had better end, and obtained permission to plant two 
pieces of cannon at the end of the street, and to proclaim that, 
if a sword were drawn, he should open fire. Everybody knew 
he would do it, the street was crammed, and the quiet harmony 
of the two sects was heavenly. Fanaticism, the dreaded 
spiritual power, yielded instantly to the fear of death, just as it 
does upon the battle-field. 

We have often been asked how far Mussulman “ fanatics,” or 
indeed any pious Mussulmans, expect victory from the interpo- 
sition of Heaven, as Cromwell's Ironsides, for example, expected 
it. Wecannot answer the question, and never met any one who 
could. It is almost inconceivable that good Mussulmans should 


not expect divine help, and equally inconceivable that if they 
did expect it, they should not advance to battle with more con- 
fidence, and should not persist in fighting a little longer. They 
certainly expect the ultimate ascendancy, though not, we see 





reason to think, the universal acceptance of Mahommedanjs 
and they must see in each battle a step to that ascendancy, Th 
do not, however, if they have any such expectation, feel 7 
strongly; they never fight, if they can help it, without advantag 
in numbers, and their Doctors maintain that to declare war with. 
out reasonable hope of success is positively irreligious, There 
is not much “ fanaticism” in that view, nor in any other which 
the majority of Mussulmans take of events around them. We 
should say that while Mussulman fanatics undoubtedly exist, 
fanaticism was as little a motive force in the East as itis in most 
Christian countries, and distinctly less so than it is among the 
peasantry of Russia. 





PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
T is a fact of melancholy significance, for what an old writer 
calls the “ reproof in the whole frame of the world *—and 

what, apart from any theologic ideas, most of us would consent 

to describe as the advantage of evil, in this great battle-field of 

the Two Principles—that the words descriptive of Pain and 

Sorrow are so much more definite and appropriate than those 

which we have to apply to their opposites. In this respect, in. 

deed, we are specially ill off, and it is somewhat mortifying to 

reflect that the French, whom we are in the habit of considering 

more superficial than ourselves, should provide in the word 

Bonheur (a word in which the “heur” is an equivalent for 

augury, and has no connection with time), an expression g9 

much more inward and deep than Happiness, for a reality of 

which it is a mere truism to say that it has but little connection 

with that which happens. We must console ourselves by re. 

flecting that goodness means as much more than bonté as happiness 

means less than bonheur, and we may, if we will, extract from 

the first pair of synonyms a sense of moral superiority to our 

lively neighbours, as a set-off against the inferior sensibility testi- 

fied by the last. Their saying, “ Heureux le peuple dont l’histoire 

ennuie” (a saying not without its individual reference), is of itself 
a telling comment on the poverty of the language which names 
the condition of satisfied desire only from that association 
which has least influence upon satisfaction. “Those were 
happy days, before such and such a thing happened ;” “ Surely, 
life was more brilliant and interesting afterwards ;” “ Well, yes, 
I suppose it was, but somehow it was happier before.” It 
is not all illusion with which men and women thus look back- 
ward to the other side of some considerable and desirable eventas 
the haleyon days of their life. The atmosphere of hopeful 
anticipation is generally a brighter thing than any result, even 
if it be an adequate result, of those anticipations. And a 
large part of the happiness of youth is just that mingling 
of the infinite in the future which every event tends to 
make less and less possible. Perhaps we are too much in- 
clined to look upon that happiness as an illusion. “The word 
outlasts the deed,” says Pindar, and the paradox is true in some 
sense even of the unspoken thought. Than this paradox, nothing 
more witnesses to the reality of the spiritual part of our being 

The happiness or the depression that most of us can recall in 
striking separateness from any possible record of the events of 
life, suggests a universe surrounding us as distinct froin that of 
all the senses as the world of one sense is distinct from the 
world of another; and no less perplexing, from a view of mere 
external things, than would be the movements of an eager lis 
tener to a being who, endowed with every other sense in perfec: 
tion, was ignorant of the very existence of the faculty of hear- 
ing, and knew not what was meant by sound. 

Perhaps, we may reckon it as another testimony to an unseen 
world—to a world, at all events, only partially under the con- 
trol of any actions of ours, and subject to laws not included in 
that scheme of things which we know as Nature—that no 
single circumstance, except some physical ill, is so unpropitious 
to happiness as the effort to attain it. Whatever be thought 
of the inference we would draw from this fact, the fact itself 
will hardly be disputed by any one. “Our joys,” it has been 
said (E. H. Dallas, “ Poetics”), “ are somewhat like those little 
creatures which, whenever they are watched, roll themselves up, 
and pretend to be dead.” In how many quotations we might 
vary that assertion! But its most striking evidence 18 
afforded by the experience of one whose assertions it 
seems to refute. Every reader will recall the account of 
J. S. Mill’s youthful depression, as it dawned upon him 
that if all the obstructions to human well-being were re- 
moved, he could not, from his own experience, imagine that 
happiness would thereby be conferred on a single son of Adam. 
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n which swept away this strange and yet natural 
gsion, and which, therefore, if we are to describe all our 
nl raf terms of happiness, we must call a pleasurable 
fee od might, he seemed to think, itself be made an aim; yet, 
_ ne it would be so remote from no human beingas from him 
pe ee to produce it. ‘That there is something profoundly 
i tasteful in the notion of any one deliberately setting himself 
: vel and taste is here justified by logic, for unquestionably the 
ee would be self-defeating. Few do so much for the happi- 
e ss of mankind as one who reveals to them their independence 
of bappiness. The contemporary of J. S. Mill with whom it seems 
pee natural to compare him—Carlyle—owed no small part of 
his influence to the fact that he was able, through the fiery glow 
of his own individuality, to endow the precept, “ Let life have a 
larger object than enjoyment,” with dynamic influence, and 
no revelation of his unfaithfulness to his own ideal should make 
us ungrateful for a lesson that all, perhaps, could utter, but 
which he has expressed in words that have the power of actions. 
Men under-rate the importance of an ideal. They do not know 
how much that is undelightful would become tolerable, if once 
their minds were s0 much occupied with what was to be done, 
that what was to be enjoyed was left in abeyance. 


The emotio 


But if we urge that it is possible to regard Pleasure as a 
comparatively insignificaut good, we are not therefore bound to 
concede that Pain, from the same point of view, would prove a 
comparatively insignificant evil? No more fertile source of 
error exists than what we would call the fallacy of antithesis. 
Let us illustrate this bias of the logical faculty by pointing out 
a similar error in the domain of Art. When a careless painter 
would represent reflections in still water, he merely draws in 
softened outline their inverted forms, and breaks them with 
silvery lines ; and so little attentive are we to the true aspect of 
Nature—so much more ready to invent than to transcribe— 
that such a representation is more satisfactory to the eye of 
the ordinary observer than one which gives truly the dissimi- 
larity, often striking, between the object and its inverted image. 
Exactly the same temptation haunts man’s reasoning faculty. 
You cannot reverse any statement respecting a good thing, and 
be sure that it will be true of a bad thing; there is a certain 
antithesis between good things and their opposites, but it is not 
one that will bear any stress of logical deduction. We should 
subject ourselves to the most continual and bitter disappoint- 
ment, if we measured the degree in which any one loved truth 
by the degree in which he hated falsehood. And when we quit 
the world of duty for the world of desire, this lack of corre- 
spondence becomes far more evident. Pleasure and pain! We 
have often wondered at the link that custom has forged between 
two things so incomparable. Rhythm and alliteration, surely, 
must have a mighty influence upon thonght, for there is no 
human being who knows the meaning of either of these words 
who would for a moment dream of setting them side by side, as 
correlative facts of human experience. What wish can we 
imagine that should equal in intensity that for the cessation of 

violent toothache P Every longing that we could compare with 
it, though we might express it as something positive—as the 
desire for water in great thirst—is in reality no more than the 
wish that some feeling would end. When Carlyle urges that, 
“The healthy know not of their health, but only the sick of 
their sickness,” he seems to forget that the healthy know not 
of their health because, in the sense in which the sick know of 
their sickness, there is nothing to know. Sickness brings us 
into the world of sensation; health lets us out of the world of 
sensation. The toothache forces upon us the conviction that 
we have teeth; the absence of the toothache simply allows us 
to eat our dinner in peace. It is not that there is one sensation 
which we suffer consciously, and another that we enjoy uncon- 
Sciously; there is a sensation on the one hand, and on the 
other there is nothing, This, it may be said, is true of man only 
So far as he is a mere animal, and it is true that this disloca- 
tion between the contrast of pleasure and pain applies less 
forcibly to man’s emotions than his sensations, yet surely the 
very common-places of philosophy and criticism prove it to 
exist, to a great extent, even here. The house of mourning 
Was not, before the blow fell, a house of rejoicing. The bereave- 
ment which desolates a life does not divide it into joy and 
Sorrow; it is often supposed to do so by the sufferer, but 
what he mistakes for the joy of possession is the imagined joy 
of restoration. The spiritual part of our being stands ina 
much closer connection with the physical than either does with 
the intellectual, and when we come to this latter region, this 





| 
| law does not apply ; on the contrary, knowledge is a pleasure, 

and ignorance is nota pain. Nevertheless, as compared with 
either of its neighbours, this whole region is so weak, that what 
we have said holds good, in spite of this exception. What is 
true of Man, so far as he has an animal nature, and then, again, 
so far as he has a nature capable of desire and emotion, may be 
called true of him on the whole, even though it be not true of 
that domain within which he reasons and knows. We may dis- 
regard the weak neighbour of two mighty and harmonious 
potentates. 


The truth which seems to us so inadequately recognised, 
though it is the temptation of logical minds, was yet clearly 
discerned as a fallacy by the great thinker to whom we owe the 
very existence of Logic as a science. No mere logician could 
have invented logic, and that disinterested observation of human 
nature which contains the warning against all the temptations 
of the spirit active to infer rather than patient to observe was 
so marked in Aristotle, that if we might apply the expression “a 
prose Shakespeare” to any human being, it should be to him. 
With that peculiar attentiveness to fact which balances and some- 
times confuses the logical faculty, he more than once returns to 
this want of symmetry between the two halves of the moral world. 
We will allow ourselves a single quotation. The two correlative 
vices with regard to pleasure and pain, he says, are intemper- 
ance and cowardice, both being an unmeasured surrender to the 
impulsive part of our being, and different only inasmuch as the 
impulse is, in the one case, towards pleasure, in the other from 
pain. Their relation to the will cought, therefore, from a 
narrowly logical point of view, to be identical; but in truth, 
there is no correspondence. Cowardice is, as compared with 
intemperance, half-involuntary. Pain dominates the mind as 
pleasure cannot do,—we choose pleasure; in flying from pain, 
we have hardly any choice. ‘ The mental balance is altogether 
upset by pain.” How much ethical theory might have been 
simplified, if that truth had always been borne in mind! How 
much approach we should make to the great problem of the 
freedom of the will, if we remembered that to contend that the 
will is always free against the invitations of pleasure, does not 
bind us over to assert that it is always free against the com- 
mands of pain; that in the sense in which we may withstand 
pleasure, we cannot withstand pain. 





But not only would the metaphysical problem lying at the 
root of Ethics be simplified by the recognition, the whole course 
of ethical theory, in modern times, has suffered from its absence. 
Experience forces on every one the conviction that there is a 
definite reality called Pain, and that we are all agreed as to 
its meaning, at least as far as the sensations are concerned. 
Then steps in Logic, and assumes that there is also a definite 
reality called Pleasure, and that the reverse of everything that 
is true of pleasure is true of pain, so that there is a human aim, 
in the same sense as there is a human point of recoil. The mis- 
take lies in not recognising that all distinctness is given to 
to Pleasure by the shadow of Pain. We must allow, if we look 
at the world before us, that pain is a common terror to every 
child of man; but if we are wise, we shall make no assertions 
about men’s hopes that equal in definiteness those which concern 
men’s fears, cacept so far as hope is concerned with the termination 
of evil. We may know all the facts of a man’s history, and re- 
main utterly ignorant of his wishes. “I did not much dis- 
like it,” said once the most sincere man of our acquaintance, 
in speaking of a public compliment that would have been as 
little unwelcome to most men as a decoration from the hand of 
Royalty. Nowhere are human beings so unlike each other as 
on the ground of preference. Could we borrow the pen of our 
illustrious namesake, and set forth our moral with the lightness 
and grace of the early eighteenth century, we would depict this 
individuality of desire by means of an apologue of the kind 
so familiar to the eighteenth century, and one which, by an 
odd coincidence, Addison has, we think, somewhere anticipated- 
A fountain endowed with a magic power to fulfil wishes, 
but needing time for its spell to work, should be the resort of 
an eager throng, ignorant of the fact that the wish fulfilled was 
not the wish of him who posssessed the fulfilment, but always the 
unfulfilled wish of the predecessor of him who realised it. What 
varied forms of wretchedness suggest themselves as the result ! 
Here, a shy student is driveu across a Scotch moor, under the 
sultry sun of August, gun in hand, mysteriously impelled to- 
wards a pursuit of which he loathes every detail, and 
could not say whether the object, the exertion, or the 








companionship were most distasteful to him. His successor 
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sits in the shadowy recess of a noble library, the wisdom and 
learning of ages look down at him from shelves that touch the 
lofty ceiling—the table is piled with folios, the mystic influence 
makes him turn the page; but his hot blood tortures him with 
its restless throb, and the busy turmoil he has left to some one 
as ill-fitted for it as he is for its opposite haunts his imagina- 
tion like a Paradise. The shrinking, undecided girl finds herself 
loaded with the responsibilities of a sumptuous establishment 
and a noble name, while her ambitious sister shares the cottage 
of some country curate——. But let us not pursue a theme 
which so rapidly shrinks from a fantastic imagination into a 
mere transcript of what is dreariest in the experience of every 
day! 

The lesson we have devised this fable to enforce would 
need no fanciful illustration, if men attended to what is 
always before their eyes. It is implied alike by our theories of 
a future world, and our experience of this. Every newspaper 
preaches it. When we read of a war, we read of that which 
brings certain misery to thousands. We require to know 
nothing of those whose houses are destroyed, whose sons die on 
the field, whose life is to be held at the pleasure of a foe, in 
order to be certain that these things are terrible. To avoid 
this, must be a common aim to all. But when you say that 
peace is a hope in the same degree that war is a fear, you are 
merely saying the same thing twice over. In the same propor- 
tion as men dread an evil, they will wish for its removal, but 
that does not make the removal of an evil a positive thing. 
Or again, let us look at the truth as it is imprinted on the pages 
of poetry. The Hell that is described by Dante, and imagined 
by Christian tradition, would be a punishment to the holiest 
of human beings, if we could imagine him to be found there. 
But when we enter on the glories of Paradise, we enter on that 
which has no attraction to any but the pure in heart. The 
saint would suffer, were he transformed to the circles where 
the fiery rain falls on the sufferer, or the “thick-ribbed ice” 
that Shakespeare borrowed from Dante encloses him in its iron 
grasp; but the sinner would not rejoice (except so far as he 
were delivered from Hell), at being summoned to a share in the 
Beatific Vision. In thus describing a Heaven which could 
inspire hope only to the Christian, and a Hell which would 
inspire fear to all, Dante expressed no individual feeling ; where- 
ever men have imagined the rewards and penalties of futurity, 
they have depicted pains which would be pains to all, and joys 
which would be joys to a few. A great preacher of our own 
day tells us that the invitation, “Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” would, if it could fall on the ear of the sinner, give him 
no more joy than the familiar words, “ Let us pray,” but cer- 
tainly he did not mean that if, by a supposition of equal difficulty, 
we imagined the command, “ Depart from me,” to fall on the 
ear of a saint, it would not inspire terror. Circumstances can 
give no joy to the spirit unprepared for them, but they can 
impose suffering on all. 

Surely, then, the human aim must be a thing more definite 

than pleasure, more positive than the escape from pain. We 
shall not look sincerely on the facts of life, if we assert, as Plato 
would have asserted, that the aim of life stands out of all relation 
to pleasure and pain. But if we confess that the attempt to 
describe the spring of human activity in terms of pleasure, and 
thus to make the attendant circumstance of fulfilled desire its 
object, has led to incoherence, we may approach a true ethical 
science more closely than has as yet been given to our 
modern speculation. The deeper experiences of life— the 
apprehension of all tragedy, and of music—nay, even the 
thrill of an intense joy, seem to carry us afar from this feeble 
antithesis of pleasure and pain, to hint at a depth in our souls 
lying beneath its influence, and to recall some dim memories of 
a hidden life, older than its very existence, when what we call 
Pain was either mingled with some element that took away its 
fierce dominance, or had no relevance to beings moving in a 
freedom that has been lost. 


HOUSE-GUARDING,. 
ROM the days when Horace delighted Roman society with 


his sharp-cut verses, the “old lady” has been more or 
less the butt of unkindly criticism; and she is still, in various 


ways, held up to the derision of the crowd, as the stock-subject 
of “nervous” alarms. But the truth is that old ladies are rather 
fussy than nervous, and it may be doubted whether the ordinary 
“old gentleman ” is not equally deserving of the former epithet. 


sex as the sword, and has been wielded with ee: eit a 


justice, in that it has been too often employed, with but scant 
mercy, against what has been admitted to be the weaker half of 
mankind. The mere experience of life, however, cannot but tend to 
fortify age against irrational alarm, and the cowardice due to 
ignorance or the want of self-confidence is rather a characteristic 
of youth than an accompaniment of grey hairs, The rumblings 
in water-pipes, the crackings of furniture, the hurried rushes of 
scared rats, and the crashes caused by undexterous cats, are 
fearful sounds to untried housekeepers—some of whom have 
been known to take the unfamiliar deep bass of a male snore 
for a burglarious noise—rather than to matronly « inner 
treasures,” as the Japanese fondly term the partners of theiy 
joys and sorrows. Some recent feats of the “ burgling” fra. 
ternity might well, however, excuse a timidity on the part of 
the frailer sex of which they do not seem, nevertheless, to have 
caused the display. At least, the Belgrave ruffian caught thig 
week will not be inclined to agree with the dictum of the 
Laureate that,— 

“ Woman is the lesser man,” 


and will carry through life a pretty poignant memory of g 
woman’s courage and a woman’s strength. With his annua} 
reappearance as the leaves begin to fall and the days to 
shorten, the violent and cruel thief who, unlike the dormouse, 
reserves his activity for the season of Nature’s rest, seems to 
show an increasing audacity. The modern burglar, taking 
advantage of the greater mercifulness of the age, is equally 
prepared to murder or to rob. The old-fashioned bludgeon ig 
exchanged for the deadly revolver, and the plea is always ready 
that the intention was not to murder, but to rob; the victim’s 
foolish resistance being made responsible for any “accident” 
that may have occurred to him, in his stupid defence of his 
property or his person. On some such plea, it is hoped, the 
greater penalty will be escaped; and while the burglar’s 
task is thus facilitated, he trusts to the absence of the witnesses 
he has killed, and the reluctance of Englishmen to go beyond 
the law,—which, however, as explained elsewhere, is not favour- 
able to the burglar,—for defence against the gallows. 


The natural history of the burglar would be an interesting 
subject for investigation. The word, a corruption of “bourg- 
larron,” means a town or house thief. Mr. Skeat cites it from 
Shakespeare. ‘ Larron,” of course, is the Latin latro, and the 
“lar” of “burglar” is identical with the “lar” of larceny. 
Revenge, covetousness, and idleness lie at the root of crime. 
Drink intensifies the evil tendency of these vices, but does not 
give rise to them, and the habit is in a great measure a product 
of idleness. The defrauder is usually actuated by covetousness, 
sometimes by a kind of monetary or plutocratic ambition ; the 
thief, under all his various aspects, mainly and at bottom is an 
idle fellow, with more or less sensuality in his composition. He 
is idle even in thievery, and steals irregularly, never hoarding, 
living from hand to mouth, and thieving to live. For the most 
part, he is a mere pilferer, an area sneak, a petty larcener, 
and as such, nearly always an arrant coward, with, probably, 
his blood corpuscules few in number and pale in hue. The burglar 
is the more enterprising and energetic rascal, cruel in a passive, if 
not in an active sense, driven often to the more dangerous 
course by a sort of sinister love of peril and pleasure in achieve- 
ment. Itis rarely possible to reform him, his nature is too 
brutal, and can be acted on only by fear, or, sometimes, by 
powerful motives of self-interest. The certainty of punishment 
would be the most effectual check upon his practices. But 20 
great degree of certainty is attainable without an inquisitorial 
police, which in this country would be looked upon as a remedy 
worse than the disease. Next to certainty, no doubt, must be 
ranked severity of punishment. History shows too many 
instances of the success of rigorous measures, rigorously 
administered, in stamping out, not merely crime, which the 
community willingly aid in doing, but religious or politt 
cal heresy, in the teeth of public sympathy, to allow of 
any doubt as to the efficacy of a Draconian code, when Dra 
conically applied. But modern manners put Draconism out of 
the question, at any rate in this country. Perhaps, after all, 
the best means of repressing the burglar would be to increase 
the difficulty of his task, and make his business a more irksome 
and laborious one, thus indirectly adding to the certainty of his 
detection. At present, we almost invite him to the exercise of 
his nefarious métier,—we use the French word, because it is used 
in this connection by the French themselves, and we cannot 





The pen has been almost as exclusively a weapon of the male 





think of any English equivalent. Like the ostrich, who ® 
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e herself secure from attack when she has thrust 
‘nto the sand, we guard more or less efficiently the 

pe vr roti and leave the rear open to the spoiler. Plate- 
es windows are an excellent defence; it is very rarely 
: aa that the burglar risks the peril of the noise their 
hs oe would cause. But the kitchen and other lower 
prea are usually of common, or, at least, of crown 
pe which by well-known devices can be broken with little 
_ of a crash. It is much more frequently by a window of 
o. e kind that the night thief gains entrance, than by any 
ee experience having taught him that the windows are com- 
a ill-fastened, even if glazed with plate glass. And most 
pe podartereanan are of the rudest mechanism. In the case we 
oo already mentioned, a gimlet-hole bored through the sash 
allowed of a loop of wire being passed through, to pull back the 
bolt of the fastener. The present writer, some time since, ac- 
nied an agent to view a house in the suburbs of London. 


fabled to believ 


pag had been forgotten, but the agent laughed at the 
dificulty. Pulling out a common clasp-knife, he thrust 


the blade up between the sashes of one of the lower windows, 
and with the dexterous application of a slight force pushed 
back the bolt of the fastener, and so gained access to the interior. 
Avery slight change in the mechanism of the fastener, which 
might, indeed, be made self-acting, would render such a pro- 
ceeding impossible. Electric alarms, so far as our knowledge of 
thein goes, are always out of order at the critical moment. They 
require a certain amount of skilled attention, which they rarely 
get, A small dog, of a snarling disposition, is an excellent alarm, 
when he happens to be on watch; so, perhaps, is a fractious 
baby,—but babies soon grow up into sound-sleeping children, 
and to keep up the supply is expensive. Safes for 
jewellery and lock-ups for plate are capital in their way, 
but those who possess them too often neglect to make 
use of them. ‘The elaborate procedure of Bill Sykes is 
rarely practised by his successors, and where a fair amount of 
caution is exercised, the burglar need hardly be dreaded. Against 
what are called “ put-up ” jobs, no precautions, perhaps, are of 
much avail; but these, we suspect, are far from common. 
There is no need to make a troublesome labour of a simple precau- 
tion, but a householder might well ensure the proper fastening 
of all rooms and windows, by an occasional inspection before 
retiring. There would be no inconvenience in requiring one of 
the household to report “all right” every night, before going to 
bed. But, as Colonel Gordon says, in his terse way, “ Self is the 
best officer,” and the occasional, personal inspection of the 
master or mistress ought not to be omitted. The inner doors 
should be locked, as well as the outer, every locked door being 
to a burglar, who has to work without crashing noise, an almost 
insurmountable impediment. Above all, the police must not 
be relied on to supplement one’s own neglect. Prevention in 
this matter is much better than the best of cures, and it is much 
more satisfactory to keep the thief out, than to catch him when 
in, even if the householder be fortunate enough to command 
such brave and efficient assistance as Mrs. Dowell rendered to 
her husband at Belgrave. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


= 
MR. GODKIN ON IRELAND. 


{To THE Ep1ITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 





Sir,—Since writing to you a week ago, Mr. A. V. Dicey’s 
article in the July Contemporary Review, on  Home-rule from 
an English Point of View,” has fallen into my hands. His 
argument against a federal relation between the two countries 
is, from that point of view, I think, unanswerable. Of this, 
however, I do not intend to speak. I wish merely to direct 
your attention to the fact that his remedy for the Anglo-Irish 
trouble is “a change in the spirit, rather than in the Constitu- 
tion of England.” “If Englishmen,” he says, “could learn to 
speak and think of Irishmen with the respect and consideration 
due to fellow-citizens, the Union would become something 
more than the mere work of law.” In another place, too, he 
says that the “brutal and stupid jests by which respectable 
Englishmen often hint that the bravery, the capacity, and the 
genius of Irishmen are of little service to the Empire, and that 
their value is more than counterbalanced by the ill-results of 
Trish discontent and sedition, conceal from unreflecting minds 
the extent t> which every part of the United Kingdom has 
severally contributed to the independence and power of the 








country. Irish labourers, Irish soldiers, and Irish Generals 
and Irish statesmen have assuredly rendered no trifling 
services to the British Crown.” 

To me, this reads like a striking corroboration from an English 
source of the view taken by myself, in the article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, to which you opposed such a flat denial. To 
you, Mr. Dicey’s allusions must seem very mysterious. Never- 
theless, I think you owe your readers some statement of what 
you suppose him to mean.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York, August 28th. E. L. Gopxin. 





THE LABOURING MAN IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcraToR.’’] 
Srr,—In your interesting article on the “Moral Effects of 
Wealth and Poverty,” there is a statement with regard to the 
working-classes of Australia which is not applicable, at any 
rate, to their present position and habits of life. You say, “In 
Australia, prosperous workmen, though retaining a singular 
power of self-restraint while at work, are apt to waste their 
whole earnings in bouts of intermittent drinking.” I am aware 
th at this is a prevalent impression, but it is derived from an ex- 
perience of other times, and different circumstances from those 
which now exist. In the early days of the colony, in which I 
have resided, the wild licence of the gold diggings, and the 
deadly monotony of pastoral life, the absence of healthy forms 
of amusement, and probably also the difficulty of finding invest- 
ment for small savings, combined to foster a spirit of reckless- 
ness, and to alternate periods of hard and depressing labour with 
furious debauch. This is no longer the case. Here and there, 
perhaps, there survives a fossil specimen of an old “station 
hand,” without education, without the desire to improve his 
condition, whose only notion of pleasure, when he has re- 
ceived his yearly wages, is to drink himself as quickly as 
possible into a state of imbecility at the nearest grog-shop. 
But he is no longer the type, in Victoria, even of a small class. 
The working-man avails himself freely of the many inducements 
to save held out to him by the Government and private institu- 
tions; and he is so far from regarding drinking with favour, 
that agitation, vehemently carried on, has not succeeded in 
obtaining’ the sanction of the Legislature to the opening of the 
public-houses on Sunday. So far as we can judge, the native 
Australian is not likely, whatever faults he may possess, to 
indulge in immoderate drinking. Harshness of climate, inanity 
of mind, misery of condition, want of recreation, strike me as 
being the great causes of this mischief; and in these respects, 
the working-classes of Victoria are singularly fortunate.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. Murray Situ. 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W., September 12th. 





SAVAGES AND THEIR POULTRY. 

(TO THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 2nd, the reviewer of Mr. 
C. Elton’s “ Origins of English History ” remarks, “ Mr. Elton 
has made out a.case for the hares ; but weare as little convinced 
as ever that the ancient Britons kept fowls and geese, as the 
Earl of Beaconsfield kept peacocks, animi solely voluptatis 
causa.” 

I have latety received Timehri, the first number of a maga- 
zine published in British Guiana, June, 1882. The editor, Mr. 
E. F. im Thurn, has an article on “Tame Animals among the 
Red Men of America.” He there remarks on the cruelty of the 
Indians, and on the number of tame animals kept by them, yet 
to which they never become attached as to mere pets. The 
Indian keeps them for their value, for “a certain child- 
like pleasure in the bright colours of birds,” or else “ for 
the express purpose of supplying him with the feathers of which 
he makes many of his body ornaments.” “To supply the latter 
of these wants, Indians now keep large numbers of barn-door 
fowls, generally of a pure white breed. As under no circum- 
stances do they eat fowls or their eggs, it was puzzling to 
account for this habit of keeping fowls apparently for no pur- 
pose, until it appeared that the real use of these birds is to pro- 
vide the white, downy feathers spoken of above,” pp. 26-28.—I 
am, Sir, &c., WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 

Bechienia, Save, Basses Pyrénées, September 8th. 


MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You have more than once assumed that Mr. Green's 
benefice will necessarily become void, at the end of three years 
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from the monition. Allow me to point out (1) that, under the 
Act, the three years run “from the date of the issuing of the 
monition, or from the final determination of an appeal there- 
from, whichever shall last happen ;” and (2), that the promoters 
[of the proceedings] may reasonably desire a judicial declaration 
of the avoidance, before consenting to Mr. Green’s release. I 
may illustrate the second point by the analogy of the ordinary 
foreclosure decree in Chancery, which declares that, in default 
of payment on a specified day, the defendant is thenceforth to 
stand absolutely foreclosed; but the foreclosure is, nevertheless, 
not absolute until another order has been obtained after the day 
has passed. 

I do not approve of the proceedings, but I think that the pro- 
moters are, from their point of view, fully justified in endeavour- 
ing to make their success thorough and final.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincolw’s Inn, September 11th. H. G. 


POPPIES IN POETRY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As one of “the little things authors should guard 
against ” (Spectator, p. 1,169), may I venture to call your at- 
tention to the “ new ” thought in Mr. Aidé’s poem, reviewed in 
your current number, as being, though possibly “new,” not 
exactly true? The red poppy bas no sedative virtue. Opium 
and its alkaloids are obtained from the white poppy, and not 
from its “sun-dried leaves,” but from its capsules. The petals 
of the red poppy are only used to give colour to a syrup.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 








POETRY. 
—-——>_—_- 
LIFT THINE EYES. 

O rRovBLED Soul of mine! lift up thine eyes 

Unto the mountains mighty and serene. 

Full strangely chequered hath their fortune been ; 
And they have suffered veriest agonies. 
And ofttimes still the tyrant tempest lies 

Heavy upon them; with the thunder they 

Do wrestle. Yet of fear and of dismay 
Nothing they know, still rising to the skies. 
With many a thousand battles are they scarred ; 

The floods have broken on each helmless head ; 
Yet for all this, their beauty is not marred, 

Nor in their hearts are they discomfited. 
Still they endure, whatever whirlwinds roll 
Around,—still glorious they endure, my soul! 


Hindsearth Cairn, August 30th. Joun W. Hates. 
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A ROUND TRIP.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tuis is the most interesting book of its comprehensive kind 
since Greater Britain. The lucky engineer who found himself 
in possession of a holiday which meant business to the extent 
of going right round the world, is the very man for such an 
occasion; keenly observant, impartial, but not unsympathetic, 
endowed with active curiosity, and a sense of humour which 
warded off dullness from himself, and secures his readers from 
it. He belongs to neither the dogmatic nor the boisterous order 
of travellers; he is a first-rate racontev7, and he always keeps 
the mean between dwelling too long on the matter in hand, and 
dismissing it too summarily for the reader who, having to see 
places and people through his eyes, wants to get a good, 
steady look at them. The book is divided into “ West” and 
‘‘ East,” and the first chapter of the first part, which deals with 
New York, gives us a clearer notion of that city and its life than 
we have ever previously had. The picture is not altogether 
pleasing,—one just as little so might be painted of London and 
its lite; indeed, the absence of a chance for the poorer classes 
here must lend a gloomy hue to any sketch that has truth in it— 
but it is very striking, and some of its details contrast strongly 
with the British way of doing things. The state of the streets, 
for instance, we should think horrible, while the places of busi- 


* An Engineer's Holiday; or, Notes of a Round Tip from Longitude 0° to 
Longitude 0°. By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.8., Assoc.Inst.C.E. London: Kegan 
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news would open the eyes of some of our City men and lawyerg, 

While successful merchants and professional men in London.” 
says the engineer, “often spend the business day in dark seeetene 
of grimy old houses, their American brethren are lodged luxuri. 
ously, and surrounded by the last appliances for the eas 

2 Y con- 
duct of work, from a newly-patented bill-file to the telegraphic 
printer. ‘I guess we live the most of our lives here, and expect 
to be comfortable,’ said a friend, to whom I expressed my sense 
of the contrast.” Nothing is too good for the entertainment of 
industry, which occupies a very different position there from 
that which it occupies here :— 

“We,” says the author, “worship other gods besides our occupation, 
To possess land and enjoy the influence it brings, is an ambition with 
most of our merchants and manufacturers. By our unwritten code 
of caste, the trader, as in the half-civilised East, stands below the 
soldier and the landed proprietor. The American man of businesg 
on the other hand, owns no divided allegiance; his own work interests 
him beyond all other things, and whether he runs a barber’s shop 
or rules a great factory, he has but one aim,—to be ‘top of the 
heap.’” 

The author’s remarks upon the essential difference between 
democracy in America and in Europe, and the conditions that 
force the latter to be a conspiracy for levelling down, while 
the other is a combination for levelling up, are worth attention, 
His account of Churches and church-going in New York has 
an unpleasant flavour. “ Religion is nothing in this country, 
if it is not comfortable,” said the minister of one of the Fifth. 
Avenue churches to him; and religion is made comfortable by 
mechanical ventilation, softly carpeted aisles, deep seats, and 
thick cushions, good music, and popular preachers. But fang 
strew the sittings; no one kneels to pray, or stands to sing, and 
the service is heard, like an opera, from a luxurious stall. Here 
is a passage characteristic of the engineer’s faculty for con- 
densing his information, and which explains some of the puzzled 
complaints made by other travellers :— 

‘The visitor who lands in America believing that a dollar in New 

York equals a shilling in London, is, nevertheless, astonished, not so 
much at high prices as at their capriciousness. While he can live 
like a prince for sixteen shillings, or like a gentleman for twelve 
shillings a day, he cannot buy the Herald for less than twopence- 
halfpenny, though the publishing price is three-halfpence. Shaving 
costs a shilling, and a drink the same sum. A shoeblack demands 
fivepence for his services, and a cabman is occasionally to be found 
who will jolt body and sonl asunder over the wretched roads at the 
rate of eight shillings an hour. Competition is not popular in 
America. Everybody wants large profits. From rival railroads to 
rival retailers, every one prefers combination to competition. Even 
the buyer is a consenting party. He likes paying a large price, and 
such artificial values as the above are cheerfully approved by Ameri- 
cans,, Some people explain all this by saying that commerce in the 
States has been reared upon Protection; but the Yankee, though a 
smart man of business on the surface, is a Republican sentimentalist 
not far below, and gives a benevolent width to the proverb, ‘ Live and 
let live,’ wherever the claims of labour are concerned.” 
Mr. Pidgeon is not enthusiastic about the national system of 
travelling, and he gives us a low idea of American appreciation 
of Art. Heis amusing about the advertisements all the way 
from New York to Washington, on every gable, shed, boulder, 
or fence-rail that can be seen from the train, and declares that 
“if the Yankee tradesman could reach the rainbow with a 
paint-brush, he would worry Heaven to ‘Try Hop Bitters,’ or 
chew ‘ Gail and Ax’s Navy Plug.” He brings the accuracy of 
the definition of Washington as “the city of magnificent 
distances ” to the justifying test of measurements, but he praises 
the roads. The two questions which Washington suggests are, 
—will the South finally amalgamate with the dominant section 
of the nation ? and,—what will become of the negro? Mr. 
Pidgeon believes that the amalgamation will take place. The 
signs which point to that result are these :—The great estates 
are breaking up, the contempt of trade is breaking down. 
Manufactories are rising, Northern capital is welcomed ; 
men who despised business take an interest in the multi- 
plication of factory chimneys. Has the negro “got to 
go?” Mr. Pidgeon says he is in course of absorption. 
From some unascertained cause, this race, so prolific in 
slavery, does not increase when free. Black blood tends 
by preference to mingle with white, and emigration is carrying 
large numbers of coloured men westward, where white marriages 
or death will thin their ranks. 

We wish our space would admit of a fall extract from 
the author’s account of the American patent laws and their 
effects, especially in the case of working-men, who are 
frequently patentees in the States, where the cost of a 
patent protecting the inventor for seventeen years is £7. In 





| England it costs £30 to protect an invention for six months, 
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200 to secure it for the full term of fourteen 
ot a our working-men do not invent. Dickens’ un- 
jucky inventor, Daniel Doyce, who was snubbed out of his own 
. te by the Circumlocution Office, but who made a fortune 
es decorated in a foreign land, was no caricature. All 
that Mr. Pidgeon says on this subject, and concerning the 
traditions of the work-shop in England, is thoroughly well 
ut. He dwells upon the “Department of Agriculture at 
F ashington,” as an institution we should do well to copy, 


years. O 


for it is directing inquiry into the fundamental principles of | 


growth, both in plants and animals, and laying down new 
lines, much needed in England just now for the guidance 
of the farmer. Notwithstanding that there are many able 
scientific and original workers in the States, and that science is 
taught in the universities, colleges, and schools, the engineer 
considers that there is little popular appreciation of natural 
knowledge for its own sake. ‘‘ Nowhere are men readier to apply 
scientific knowledge to practical and profitable uses, but the in- 
terest seems to cease with the application, and, so far as pure 


science is concerned, the great majority of Americans are | 


Gallios.” 

If anybody thinks that because Mr. Pidgeon’s Round Trip 
has been made and described before, the book is superfluous, 
that person will only have to read a few pages of it to correct 





covered with short, nutritive grasses, and tenanted by countless 
herds, the author says,— If Wyoming is, as I heard a ranch- 
man call it, ‘God's own footstool for cattle,’ then these Plains 
are its cushion.” He disposes in a characteristic way of Mor- 
monism, in a chapter with more sound sense on that subject in 
it than all the books that have been written on it put together, 
with Mr. Hepworth Dixon's tainted twaddle at the head of the 
list. 

The following is the author’s *ésumé impressions of his 
holiday tour “ West :”— 

‘I landed in America,” he says, ‘‘a prospective admirer of its 
people and institutions, and left it, after five months’ stay, charmed 
with the courteous kindness of its private citizens, astonished at the 
breadth and boldness of the national mind, and convinced that, so far- 
as power and prosperity are concerned, the great Republic is on its 
way to become the foremost nation of the modern world. But I 
looked for political enthusiasm, intellectual aspiration, and Republican 
simplicity of life, among the people of the United States. I found 
politics a close profession, material well-being the goal of ambi- 
tion, and luxury rampant among the rich.” 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA* 
Mr. Staxrorn’s Compendium of Geography and Travel is well 


| known, or ought to be well known, to all readers who 


his impressions. The engineer sees a great deal more than | 


most people, and he is both discerning and discriminating in no 
ordinary degree. He never writes for effect, but he is as quick 
to perceive the picturesque as to apprehend the practical aspect 


of his subjects, and puts it as well; as, for instance, in a little | 


sketch of the Potomac, with its pleasure yachts, like saucers, 
exquisitely built, and sailing like the wind, and that poetic ob- 
servance, the solemn tolling of the steamer’s bell as it passes 
Mount Vernon, where General George Washington is buried. 


wish for accurate information about the world they live 
in. ‘The three volumes upon Africa, Australasia, and Central 
and South America are masterpieces in their way, not only for 
the special value of the maps and illustrations, but for 
accuracy and breadth of information, for felicity of construction, 
for clearness and conciseness of style, and for freedom from 
prejudice. The last-mentioned virtue is, perhaps, one of the 
rarest, so difficult is it for a writer who feels strongly to avoid 


| colouring his narrative in accordance with personal convictions. 


A very interesting chapter is devoted to the coal-tield of Penn- | 


sylvania, where the process of excavation is rather quarrying 
than mining, as we understand it, and the romantic scenery of 
the Switzerland of America is largely tempered by the dirtiest 
and noisiest of industries. He likes Philadelphia, and gives great 
praise to its hospital system and management; but he is down 
on the quacks there, and indeed everywhere in the States :— 

“The public sentiment of America,” he says, ‘is so jealous of any 
interference with freedom of opinion, that it resolutely objects to 
selecting any one system of medicine in which to grant degrees. The 
title of ‘Dr.,’ consequently, gives no guarantee that the holder is an 
educated man; and a crowd of quacks infest the States, to an extent 
which is unknown in any other country.” 

Roads and pavements are abominable in the Quaker State, 
where there is no more municipal public spirit than at New York, 
but nothing can exceed the order and cleanliness of the homes 
of the well-to-do classes. “Housekeeping in the Atlautic 
cities,” says the engineer, “is carried on with the thoroughuess 
of business. The difference between the Philadelphians and the 
New Yorkers struck the author forcibly. The latter are cosmo- 
politan, speculative, and easy of approach. The former are 
provincial, prudent, and exclusive. New York thinks itself 
brilliant, and Philadelphia slow; Philadelphia considers herself 
safe, and New York speculative. “ Perhaps,” sums up the 
author, “an Englishman’s training disposes him to lean to the 
Quaker, rather than the cosmopolitan view.” ‘That depends on 
the Englishman; the rocket and the stick are not unfamiliar 
images to the English public, in connection with capital hits and 
big things in business. Mr. Pidgeon tells us all about oil, in a 


chapter which concludes with an admirable bird's-eye view of 


the battle-field of life in the still New World. 

The author describes with great vividness Niagara, Chicago, 
the Great Lakes, the route to the Rocky Mountains, the 
“ Rockies’ themselves, with that wonderful Estes Park, which 


is, like the Yellowstone region, a place that one really does |." , : i A : 
| highest virtues of the race have been exercised, and a field for 


want very much to see before one dies—a place where it is 


| praise. 





never too hot or too cold, where the sky is always clear, and | 


one is never tired—the Mining Camps, Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Cation of the Arkansas, and Leadville, the greatest mining 
marvel in America, 10,000 feet above the level of the sea (it is 
a pity somebody did not hit on a prettier name for it), which 
is approached from Cafion City by a route of such exquisite 
beauty as might befit the high-road to heaven, and whose miniag 
history is a wild romance of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 

From this wonderful, hateful place the engineer steamed out 
on the first train that ever left the mountain city, on his return 
to Denver, «x route for Salt Lake City. A very delightful 
chapter describes the latter journey. Of the Laramie Plains, 





And yet it is obvious that in encyclopadic works of this class, 
the intrusion of a writer’s predilections or antipathies would be 
wholly out of place. The volume before us deserves similar 
Indeed, we are almost disposed to think that in 
resolving to be impartial, the author and editor have now and 
then, while suppressing opinions, related facts too briefly. 
However, the fault, if it be one, is too nearly a virtue to merit 
blame; and we have nothing but praise for a book which is not 
only interesting to read, but invaluable for reference. 

The plan of the work and the vast range it undertakes to 
cover are described by Sir Richard Temple in the preface. The 
volume, like its predecessors, was originally based on the well- 
known work of Von Hellwald, Die Hide wid ihre Volker, the 
whole of which has been translated by Mr. Keane. In the 
present case, the translation of a book intended for German 
not suffice, and it was found necessary so 
to enlarge the treatment of the whole subject as to produce 
what deserves to be called a new work. An Englishman’s 
interest in Asia can scarcely be exaggerated. To say nothing 
of the supreme importance that in his mind attaches to the 
Holy Land, Sir Richard Temple reminds us that England pos- 
sesses two and a half millions of square miles of Asiatic terri- 
tory, that “the people under direct administration or political 
control of England consists of 270 millions of souls, speaking 
at least twenty languages ;” that not less than 250 millions 
sterling are invested, either in State loans, or in railways 
under State supervision; that we have a_ force of about 
70,000 Europeans, and 140,000 native troops in Asia; 
and that we there 9,000 miles of railway, and 
20,000 miles of electric telegraph on land, besides 8,000 
cable. But the half is not told, 
The deeds of 
Englishmen in Asia, and especially in India, form some of 
the brightest pages and perhaps also some of the darkest in the 
history of the British Empire. It has been a field in which the 


readers would 


possess 
miles of submarine 
when figures such as these are tabulated. 


the display, especially in the early days of the East India 
Company's régiie, of the arrogance and obstinacy which pre- 
vent a governing race from sympathising with the feelings and 
appreciating the qualities of those whom they have subdued. 
Since the Mutiny, happier day has dawned 
for India; and Kastern land where law 
is so powerful, justice so impartial, life and property so 
secure, aud education so widely spread. Western ideas are 
growing rapidly throughout the peninsula, and if the destruc- 
tion of the old creeds leads, in the first place, to scepticism, a 


however, a 
there is no 


* Asia, with Etnological Appendiy. By Augustus H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. Maps and Lilustrations. London 
Edward Stauford. 
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larger knowledge may lead the susceptible Hindoo and Buddhist 
to embrace Christianity. At present, the indirect influence of 
the Christian faith is more evident in India than its life-giving 
power. Education on an extensive scale is rapidly breaking 
down prejudice, and the social advancement of the people is 
extraordinary. 


“¢ A far more radical transformation,” writes Mr. Keane, “‘has taken 
place than might be suspected at a cursory glance. The removal of 
the central authority from the old inland capitals to the sea-board ; 
the general disarmament of the people, and the establishment of last- 
ing peace and security in the remotest corners of the Empire; the 
suppression of savage rites such as human sacrifices among some 
wild hill tribes, and of Suttee amongst the Hindus; the surveys, 
trigonometrical, topographical, and geological; the enlightened 
legislation, and the establishment of a system of civil and criminal 
justice; the releasing of trade from transit duties and other fetters ; 
the assessment of the land-tax for long terms of years, and the recog- 
nition of proprietary right in the land; the construction of highways, 
railroads, and telegraphic lines, and the extension of artificial irriga- 
tion; the introduction of education on English principles,—are all 
unmistakable evidences of social progress.” 


The writer adds, and the fact is full of interest, that though 
some of the old manufactures are dying out, owing to the intro- 
duction of machinery, the traditional skill of native craftsmen 
and the hereditary genius of native artists have not succumbed 
to Western influences :— Thus, in Orissa and Southern India, 
the hand-loom still maintains its place, and the most delicate 
muslins in the world may still be procured from the Dacca 
weavers, although at very high prices.” 

If the future of British India is hopeful, Asia, to which at 
-one time the world owed so much, is said to be sinking into de- 
crepitude. In Sir Richard Temple’s judgment, her three wide- 
spread creede—Buddhism, Brahmanism, Muhammedanism— 
deaden the energies of the people :— 


“Weighed in the seale of modern civilisation, she is found practi- 
cally wanting ; viewed in the light of religion, she seems incapable of 
self-elevation...... Europe is gradually becoming the mistress of 
Asia,—is connected with the Asiatic continent by growing interests, 
and is deriving material advantage from this connection. It is only 
by means of such a connection that rejuvenescence seems possible 
for Asiatic races. ..... The advantages springing from European 
influence in Asia may be aptly illustrated by a summary comparison 
between India and China. Of the two countries, China is not only 
the larger, but also the finer in respect to the conditions of its soil 
and climate, as well as the qualities of its people. Yet it has neither 
a railway, nor an electric telegraph, nor any enlightened system of 
legislation and education. Its grand canals are ill repaired and imper- 
fectly managed. Its mineral resources are undeveloped, and its 
foreign trade is relatively small. Whereas, India is permeated by 
the railway and the telegraph, has scientifically framed laws, and a 
liberal system of State education. Its canals are magnificently 
managed, its coal-mines are worked, and its foreign trade is three- 
fold that of China, though its population is less than that of China 
‘by one-third.” 


‘This comparison of India and China is, no doubt, a true one, 


but when the editor writes of the stagnation of Asia generally, 
observing that she has no spontaneous energy, he could scarcely 
have intended to include Japan, a country which within the 
last twenty years has achieved one of the most striking social 
revolutions the world has known. No doubt, however, this 
revolution has its drawbacks, and the future of a country can- 
not be safely prognosticated from a change due to the imi- 
tation of Western culture. England and the United States may 
hold the highest rank among the nations, but it does not follow 
that a people who servilely copy their institutions will become 
great also. A nation, like an individual, has a life of its own to 
develop, a growth that cannot be stimulated artificially. ‘The 


-Japanese have made many blunders in their eager strain after 


European culture, and the greatest of them is the belief that in- 
stitutions which accord with the genius of the English people 
must necessarily suit Japan. 

Asia, the largest quarter of the globe, contains, as every one 
knows, more than eight hundred millions of inhabitants. The 
varieties of race and of culture are remarkable, and the physical 
features of this enormous territory are equally various. There 
the extreme of heat may be felt, and the intensest cold known 
in the Old World; there the traveller may be stopped by deserts 
never yet traversed by foreigner or native, or he may lose him- 
self amidst the richest luxuriance of tropical forests; there he 
may meet with nations that were highly civilised when our 
forefathers lived the life of savages, and people as debased as 
the least human tribes to be found in Central Africa. 

What a number of suggestive topics occur in glancing over 
the pages of an encyclopedic volume like this, which touches 
on innumerable topics without exhausting any! We open the 
chapter on Arabia, and learn that fully one-half of it remains 





entirely unexplored; and that the Bedouin Arabs, instead f 
being addicted to roaming, are, perhaps, more attached to thei 
homes than any people. We open that on Persia, to read that, 
with one or two exceptions, there are no roads in the country . 
and that the land, so far from being, according to the gh 
geographers, mainly a vast, sandy plain, fringed on the north 
and west by escarpments, is almost everywhere traversed b 


: loft 
ranges. But we learn also that in the plains the sltthioer vaadh 
are gaining the mastery over villages, and even towns, and are 


now threatening to swallow up Yezd, with its 40,000 inhabitants 
In turning to Baluchistan, we are informed that that name, 
unknown in the country itself, is altogether inappropriate “ 
the aboriginal and ruling race are not the Baluchis, but the 
Brahuis; and of Caucasia we are told that, within the brief 
period it has formed a part of the Russian Empire, the lagt 
spark of independence has been stamped out among the high. 
land tribes, yet the writer adds that, as the authorities have 
entirely abstained from interfering with the peculiar religions 
views of the people, “it is scarcely correct to assert that the 
Russian rule has mainly resulted in the extinction of national 
life,”—statements which strike us as slightly contradictory. The 
Chinese Empire, which is supposed to comprise one-fourth of 
mankind, contains branches of the Mongol family almost wholly 
uncivilised ; while others, like the Tibetans, whose land is the 
centre of the Buddhist world, have a religious system which 
in its ritualism is closely allied to that of Rome. The simil- 
arity of the two forms of worship is represented with much 
interesting detail. The monks live in monasteries, the priests 
wear the tonsure, they fast and mortify the flesh, observe spiritual 
retreats, confess the faithful, intercede for them with the saints 
of heaven, make long pilgrimages to shrines where relics are 
preserved. Celibacy is common to both hierarchies :— 
“Communities of men and women devote themselves entirely to a 
life of contemplation. Church and temple are in the same way far. 
nished with high altar, candlesticks, reliquaries, holy-water, fonts, 
and belfries. The lama, like the priest and bishop, officiates with 
mitre and crozier, cope and dalmatica, salutes the altar, bends the 
knee before the relics, intones the service, recites the litanies, utters 
prayers in a language unknown to the congregation, solicits offerings 
for the repose of the faithful departed, heads the processions, pro- 
nounces blessings and exorcisms. Around him the choristers sway 
the incense-burner, and the devout tell their beads.’ 
The Tibetans are extremely superstitious, and so also are the 
Mongolians, a race that once made itself “the terror of the 
world.” The modern representative of that brave but cruel 
people, “ potentialin moulding medieval history,” is described as 
addicted to gluttony, indolence, filthy habits, and other vices. 
Like a Zulu, he will eat several pounds of meat at a sitting; he 
is too indolent to walk, even for a short distance, and may be 
said to live on horseback. The Mongol hates water, never 
washes his body, and very seldom his face and hands; he is 
degraded and powerless, and it would be curious to know how 
he has thus fallen from what, in comparison, was a high estate. 
Some of the most interesting pages of the volume describe the 
fauna and flora of the different countries. Information on these 
subjects has been gleaned from all sources. Indeed, it would seem 
that no research has been spared to make the work as complete 
as possible. And yet, as we read of vast tracts of country un- 
explored or but slightly known, of people whose position in 
the human family is still undetermined, and when, too, we 
read that the greater part of Asia is as yet untouched geo- 
graphically by scientific operations on a complete scale, so that 
the work yet to be achieved is said to be indescribably great, 
we are reminded that the knowledge of the cradle of our race, 
although wonderfully increased of late years, is as yet com- 
paratively slight, when contrasted with our ignorance. 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.* 
Wuewn a story is founded upon, or meant to illustrate, a 
sentence of Holy Writ, the writer ought to take the very 
moderate pains necessary to verify a quotation from that acces- 
sible book of reference, the Bible. If the author of A Western 
Wildflower had done this, she would have discovered that “the 
joy that passeth understanding ” is a phrase not to be met with 
in the Scriptures, which ascribe that satisfying indefiniteness to 
“the peace of God;” and that she has, by indolent reliance on 
an unrefreshed memory, confused the “joy unspeakable and 
fullof glory ” of another magnificent expression of thanksgiving 
and triumph with the attribute required for her heroine. Itis not 
of much consequence, for the conceit would be a silly one, even if it 
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were accurate; but the blunder is characteristic of the book, in 
which we find the oddest of the many definitions of “ archi- 
diaconal functions” that have yet been attempted. Arch- 
deacon Hyde, the rector of Charrington, sees little of any 
of the neighbouring clergy, but has settled down as the 
martinet head of his family into the peacefullest of all peaceful 
home lives, with the desirable result for a rector-archdeacon 
that “ the family life centred on [sic] itself so completely that no 
outside influence was desired.” To the care of this cleric of 
elevated aims, and a strict sense of duty, whose graceless younger 
son, and remarkably selfish, ill-bred, and unamiable daughters, 
furnish a charming comment on the family life centred on 
itself, and whose worthy but weak wife is domineered over by 
her husband, and made to fetch and carry by her daughters, 
the Western Wildflower, Miss Rejoyce Hyde (there’s great point 
in the y), is consigned by her father. It is not easy to produce 
surprise in the wary novel-reader, now-a-days, by any parental 
doings. A long course of incorrigible fathers, intrusive mothers, 
and nobly contemptuous children, have broken us in to what 
we may call the “awful dad” style; but even a renuncia- 
tion of the sentiment as complete as Mark Tapley’s leaves 
one unprepared for a dying father, with a queer past 
and its memories to guide him, advising his pretty daughter 
of eighteen to “ reject all offers of assistance from anybody,” 
on the journey she will have to undertake after his death; 
an event which must occur at “a place where there is at 
least a pretence of civilization.” Such a simple matter, too! 
“J did think we might have got to ’Frisco,” says the father 
to the daughter (they are not of the abusive, but of the sen- 
timental kind of departures from the homely relation of parent 
and child, as God ordained it), “ but it’s no use now. You 
must get to Frisco, and there go overland to New York, and 
get a passage across in the first large steamer you find there.” 
The whole conversation, between persons who had _ been 
eighteen years in each other’s society, is remarkable, and a 
brief extract from it will give the reader a fair idea of the 
book :— 

“The sick man looked at the far-spreading scene before him for a 
long time, without answering his daughter’s words. ‘The joy that 
passeth understanding,’ be said again; ‘Joyce, do you think you 
know what this means ?’—‘I think I do,’ she said, hurriedly, ‘ when 
[look out there, and see how beautiful it all is, so very much more 
than any one can express.’—‘ Poor child, poor child!’ he said, and 
then went on, dreamily, ‘I thought that Nature and freedom were 
all needed for perfect happiness ; that was when I ran away from my 
home in England. I could not bear the restraints and the artificiality 
of society, to say nothing of suspicions; so I came out here and 
lived in the mountains, as you know. I was not so happy as I ex- 
pected I should be. When I met your mother, I thought I knew the 
reason why. She died when you were born, my dear. I thought 
she gave you the most inappropriate name in all the world, when 
she called you “ Rejoyce.” I don’t think so now. You have been the 
joy of my life ever since, . .... May be, your mother knew what 
you would be to me. She was a clever woman, your mother; the 
only woman I ever saw whose purity and spirituality were so intense 
that the very lowest brutes of miners could see it, and be subdued by 
it. By the way, child,’ he added, in a light, half-jesting tone, 
curiously at variance with his former quiet dreaminess, ‘do you know 
of what rank of life your mother was? She occupied the proud 
position of a chambermaid at one of the ’Frisco hotels, when I first 


saw her. It did not take me three seconds to see the sort of woman 
she was. I met her on the landing, with a pile of clean sheets in her 
arms,’ ”? 


The pure and spiritual chambermaid who impressed brutes 
of miners left a good deal to be desired in the way of refining 
her husband, for the dying man goes on to tell his young 
daughter how his family in England had regarded his marrying 
her mother as “foolish and unnecessary.” The Western 
Wildflower accomplishes her journey, fits herself out in Regent 
Street with such appropriate articles of attire as a gown com- 
posed of “cashmere of the very softest shade of pale blue, 
trimmed with silk of the same colour, and the softest of cream 
laces ;” an “ exquisitely delicate, pink cambric, trimmed with a 
profusion of fine, white lace; ’’ and “a fine, white-straw hat, with 
three, drooping, creamy-white, ostrich feathers for trimming, and 
a lining of the same-coloured satin.” In the cambric and 
feathers, the Wildflower descends upon the archidiaconal self- 
centre, and if her uncle did not exclaim, “ Here’s a desolate 
orphan for you!” it was probably because he had never heard 
of Dick Swiveller. And yet, the author is so well up in her 


Dickens that she borrows Mrs. Finching from Little Dorrit, and 
transfers that conspicuous failure of the great humourist into 
her book, as Miss Sackett, making her talk thus :—‘ And to see 
all the dear girls there [in church at a wedding], in white, like 
angels, and though I say it; and no one could be fonder of 
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dear Flo but really although so little the most lovely creature; 
and white satin so expensive not but what the white cashmere 
was not equally well in its way.” 

So surely as slow music introduces a stage hero or heroine, 
does a certain kind of young lady in modern novels by lady 
novelists—men know better—do something hoydenish or outré 
just before the jeune premier appears. If she is not dis- 
covered in the act of “rushing round” in a wheelbarrow, she 
will at least be equal to the riding on a rail, swinging on a gate, 
or being jumped down from the top of a wall. We think the 
young ladies who played the guitar, wore a wreath of roses, and 
had to be saved by their lovers from a watery grave or a bored 
bull driven to violence by monotony, before they accorded them 
a smile at the moment and a kiss at six months’ date, were 
nicer, at all events in books ; but we are aware that the prefer- 
ence denotes fogeyism. No sooner does the Wildflower decline 
church and seat herself on a rail, in the blue cashmere, having 
tuken off her cloak with the elegant remark, “ It’s powerful hot! 
guess if I don’t want to be roast, I’d better peel,” swinging her 
feet and admiring her pretty boots, than we know “ he” is coming, 
and our minds are made easy. The girl of the new period in 
ladies’ novels is not a bit less absurd than the girl of the Lady 
Malvina and the Amanda Fitzalan type, who travelled through 
three volumes with floating hair, snowy muslin, and that 
peculiarly portable piece of property, a harp; but she is odiously 
vulgar, flippant, and insolent. It would be difficult to accord 
the superiority in these three respects to the Western Wild- 
flower, or her Charrington cousins, Flo and Eanswith. 

No one will blame the Wildflower for running away from such 
a home and such relatives—although the archidiaconal rule is a 
good deal tempered by the fact that every man in the book falls 
in love with Rejoyce Hyde—but the reader will think it likely 
that the daughter of the spiritual chambermaid, “raised” on 
the borders of civilisation, would not, in real life, find herself 
engaged as governess to a fashionable Mrs. Ponsonby’s children 
with the readiness that attended Miss Hyde’s enterprise. The 
Wildflower’s adventures in London are perhaps a little 
foolish; but she comes all right in the end, when the learned 
lover, who is not a prig, having happily discovered the run- 
away by the aid of her father’s gun-case—a detail of a 
lady’s baggage which could hardly fail to lead even a detective 
up to identification—triumphs over the learned lover who is a 
prig. The redeeming points of the story are two capital studies,— 
Mrs. Johnstone, a spiteful woman, a good deal more clever than 
the people among whom she lives, but who fails because they 
are too much engrossed with their own affairs to mind her, 
drawn to the life; and the graceless Robert, the Archdeacon’s 
younger son. ‘here is real humour in this kindly, sullen, 
harshly-handled lout, with his pet animals, his uncouth ways, 
his plain-speaking, and his funny habit of leaving about 
ill-spelt memoranda expressive of his feelings. He is very 
amusing on the occasion of the coming-home of his elder 
brother, Walter Hyde—a bore, meant’ by the author to 
be impressive, and who is flattered by the family as much 
as Robert is snubbed—when Rejoyce finds a bit of paper on her 
dressing-table with the significant word “ fikkel,’”’ as a comment 
on her reception of the prodigy. Walter becomes the lover who 
is aprig,and Robert is expatriated, in the interests of agriculture. 
The author seems to entertain a rooted conviction that nothing 
is so likely to reform aman as marrying beneath him, in the 
social sense. Robert is found to have married the daughter of 
asmall farmer, and the Western Wildflower, becoming aware of 
the fact, on board the ship which was to have conveyed herself 
and her gun-case back to New York, if she had not been dis- 
covered by the learned lover nota prig, who has come to see the 
couple off, is highly delighted. “‘Why, Nanny,’ she cries, 
kissing Mrs. Robert, ‘ it is you who have turned Bob into a man, 


I think you are very nice, and just the right sort of wife for 
him,’ she adds, with her little, decisive manner; ‘you will just 
have a lovely time, out in the West.’” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM.* 
Mr. Breretoy’s book is a valuable one to all who are inter- 
ested in this controversy, but it is injured by its tone. The 
author, a solicitor of standing in Hong Kong, who was for many 
years confidential adviser to the Syndicate which farms opium in 
that colony, has been so annoyed for many years by the exaggera- 


* The Truth about Opium, By W. H. Brereton. London: W. H, Allen and 
Co, 1882, 
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tion of the philanthropic opponents of the opium trade, that he 
overlooks altogether the fact that they are philanthropists. He 
has a kind of personal resentment against the Missionaries for 
denouncing opium-smoking, and forgets entirely that they can- 
not have any object in condemning the practice, except the good 
of mankind; that the cessation of the trade would bring them 
no advantage, and that if the poppy became extinct, the 
Chinese would not become Christians any faster. The 
Missionaries cannot even be moved unconsciously by that 
nuance of envy which may be detected in extreme tee- 
totallers, for they have no desire of smoking opium to 
repress by persistent effort. The Missionaries, there can be no 
doubt, condemn opium-smoking, as teetotallers condemn dram- 
drinking, because the practice is one liable to abuse, and when 
abused, singularly injurious. To accuse them of getting up an 
agitation against opium, is as foolish as to accuse Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson of getting up an agitation against whisky. They think 
opium an evil, and so thinking, they are bound to denounce its 
use, and to spread all the information they can collect as to the 
effects of excessive indulgence in the drug. That, like the 
teetotallers, they may exaggerate the evil they condemn, 
or, rather, may be blind to the beneficial side of the indul- 
gence, is likely enough, but is no reason whatever for 
scolding at what is, at the worst, only a a little over-zeal- 
Opium-smoking is not a virtue, anyhow, that it should not be 
condemned. There is visible prejudice in Mr. Brereton, which 
will diminish the effect of his work; but it is, neverthe- 
less, one which should be studied by all who feel the opium 
trade a burden on their consciences. They will find, if 
they look carefully into the evidence he has collected, that 
although there is a case against opium, as there is a case against 
alcohol, and probably a heavy case, the effect of opium- 
smoking, as practised by the majority of smokers in China, is 
exaggerated in Western opinion. In the first place, the 
English idea on the subject has been derived either from 
the experience of excessive smokers—opium sots, as it were,— 
or from that of opium-eaters, who are scarcely competent 
witnesses. You might as well condemn tobacco-smokers on the 
evidence of chewers of tobacco. The smokers take far less of 
the drug than the eaters, and, in an immense majority of cases, 
do not appear to suffer at all. Almost all Chinese who can 
afford it smoke opium—a point on which Mr. Brereton is very 
strong—as almost all Englishmen who can afford it drink 
wine; and they suffer, in Mr. Brereton’s opinion, about 
equally. He declares that in an intercourse of years 
with all classes of consumers, he never found the practice 
affect them, except by discolouring their teeth; and in 
this he is supported by Dr. Ayres, colonial surgeon and super- 
intendent of hospitals, who says,—* My experience of it is that 
it may become a habit, but that that habit is not necessarily an 
increasing one; nine out of twelve men smoke a certain number 
of pipes a day, just as a tobacco-smoker would, or as a wine or 
beer drinker might drink his two or three glasses a day, without 
desiring more. I think the excessive opium-smoker is in a 
greater minority than the excessive spirit-drinker or tobacco- 
smoker. In my experience, the habit does no physical harm, in 
moderation.” He adds conclusive evidence as to the ease with 
which the practice is broken off. It is broken off, like drinking 
in England, in all prisons, and that summarily, without the 
slightest ill-effect. The smokers are as active, as keen in busi- 
ness, and as long-lived as the non-smokers, and rather more free 
from some forms of malarious disease. Indeed, Mr. Brereton is 
inclined to believe that they are healthier than the abstainers ; 
but that must be an exaggeration on his side, or if true, true 
only thus far, that as the drug is excessively expensive, any 
comparison between smokers and non-smokers is a comparison 
between the well-to-do and the poor. The rich are the 
healthier everywhere, and in China, owing to the difference 
in their food, they are especially so. Nor do we think 
very much of his testimony as to the absence of injurious 
effects upon longevity or brightness of mind. Mr. Brere- 
ton himself gives up opium-eaters, and so does every 
physician who has ever studied the subject ; yet De Quincey was 
one of the keenest of thinkers, and died at seventy-three. Mr. 
Brereton’s evidence, when analysed, will be found to amount 
only to this,—that vast numbers of Chinese smoke opium; that 
few, comparatively, smoke in excess ; and that when not used in 
excess, the drug does little perceptible harm, either to body or mind. 
As to its beneficial effect he produces little evidence, nor, on his 
th eory, is any wanted. If no injury is produced, the drug is a 








| 
mere enjoyment, tending, as wine does when taken in moderation 
? 


to reduce the vast sum of human misery, and that it is an enjoy. 
mentis proved by the enormous extent and secular duration of 
the demand. The Chinese are believed to have smoked opium 
for a thousand years, and as yet certainly do not exhibit that 
tendency to decline in numbers which is alleged to be the 
result of the practice among the Indo-Chinese peoples, That 
the Indian export of the drug has much or anything to do with 
the matter, has long since been disproved. If India ceased to 
grow poppies, the Chinese would still smoke opium. The only 
difference would be that they would enjoy it less, the Indian 
opium bearing to other opium exactly the relation which a 
Havannah cigar bears to a Pickwick or Laffitte to petit blew. It 
is the best of its kind for smoking, and is so weak that it jg 
never used in medicine, and is so little imported into Europe, 
that some specialists, who recently wanted specimens for 
analysis, found it impossible, without the intervention of the 
India Office, to procure even a few ounces. 

While, however, we think that Mr. Brereton and the experts 
whom he quotes have exposed many exaggerations and one 
gross fallacy—the idea that an opium-smoker is always increas. 
ing his dose—we do not think, as he does, that he has settled the 
moral controversy. We doubt if he even understands it. The 
allegation of sensible philanthropists is not that Great Britain 
sells a drug which may be abused, like alcohol, but that she 
forces a Government anxious to restrict its importation to allow 
its admission free. Grant that opium is as harmless and ag 
harmful as whisky—which is, we conceive, very near the truth— 
and does not the case stand thus? The ruling classes of Maine 
wish to prohibit whisky, and so to make its use very costly and 
quite illegal. Has any country a fair moral right to say that this 
is folly, and therefore, if Maine is not wiser, we shall invade 
Maine? ‘That is what we do in China, and that is ex. 
cessively difficult to defend. We certainly should not think 
it right to invade Arabia in order to compel the Shereef 
of Mecca to admit champagne duty free; and opium, whatever 
the extent of popular exaggeration as to its demerits, is certainly 
not more innocuous than champagne. The Chinese surely have a 
right to settle what they think noxious, without foreign inter- 
ference? Myr. Brereton says the Chinese are hypocrites and 
only want to tax, and that is partly true, but then that 
is also the position of all European statesmen about 
alcohol. Calm reasoners say alcohol is not bad in se, but 
the temptation to exceed in it is so great, that it is better to 
make it dear. Therefore they tax it. Their motives are, no 
doubt, mixed, the Governments caring about revenue as well ag 
morality ; but still, all the wise support that course of conduct. 
The Chinese statesmen say precisely the same thing about 
opium, and we, who in England place on the sale of that drug 
the most elaborate restrictions, threaten to fire bullets at them 
for saying it. That is the plain state of the case, and 
no possible amount of evidence that opium-smoking is 
no worse than  spirit-drinking, or that without opium 
the Chinese would take to samshu, or that British 
merchants do not make fortunes in opium, can affect the 
character of the transaction one jot. ‘The Indian monopoly is 
perfectly defensible, being, as it is, a crushing export duty upon 
an unnecessary or slightly injurious luxury; but the Treaties 
under which opium must be admitted free are not defensible, or 
if defensible at all, are so only on the argument that when duties 
are imposed, smuggling becomes so profitable and the Chinese so 
oppressive, that it is nearly impossible to keep the peace. Even 
that is rather a matter for Chinese consideration, than for our 
own. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY.* 
For the majority of readers, especially at the present time, 
one of the principal attractions of this book will lie in the 
fact that the scene of the heroine’s apprenticeship to the 
master-passion is for the most part laid within the land of the 
Pharaohs. Of a temperament more sweet than strong, yet 
not deficient in a certain kind of passive energy, Eva Fitz- 
gerald, through an unconscious application of the method of 
exclusion, learns that friendship is not love, and thus, not with- 
out astonishment, arrives at a knowledge of what love itself is. 
It was neither without difficulty nor without danger that this 
interesting stage in her experience was reached ; but her frank 
innocence, with the aid of a somewhat opportune good-fortune, 


* 4 Strange Journey, or Piatures from Egypt and the Soudan. By the Author of 
“Commonplace,” &. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son, 
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carries her safely through perils some of which a more knowing 
young woman might have affronted with less security. Brought 
up after a somewhat irregular fashion, together with her twin- 
prother Bertie, in a remote village on the wild Atlantic coast 
of Ireland, she is summoned at the time when the story opens 
to join her father, an officer in the Egyptian Army, whom she 
had not seen since the death of her mother fourteen years before. 
On the voyage out, the girl of sixteen, with a “ face like a snow- 
drop and eyes like those of a forest bird,” begins the world by 
awakening the susceptibilities of a “long-limbed, strongly-made 
young fellow,” possessed of “ listless brown eyes,” good-natured, 
and the heir to a large property, who is on his way to Egypt, 
there to get rid of some of the weary time which must elapse 
ere he attains his majority, which “an old fool of a will” 
has settled shall not be until he is twenty-five. We need 
hardly say that Perey Elton, for so is the youth named, 
is by no means loath to assist his unsophisticated fellow-pas- 
senger in learning the chief lesson of a girl’s life,—a task which 
he continues, with what results it would not be proper to say, 
through the story. The dialogue between the pair, tinged by 
incipient sentiment on his part and characterised by a pretty 
naiveté on hers, shows no little skill in the management of a 
situation apt to become mawkish, or worse, under less dexterous 
treatment. Eva was no blasé traveller, and from the window 
of the railway carriage, on the journey from Ismailia to Cairo, 
was able to enjoy the novelty of a landscape too commonly 
pronounced monotonous. Everything had a charm for her. 

“The slow processions of laden camels that moved now and 

then among the fields; the quaint little native children in blue 

shirts, among their goats and buffaloes ...... the long- 
drawn ‘moy-a’ of the water-sellers at the railway stations, 
where dusky, anxious-eyed maidens of ten and twelve,” 
with the melancholy of forty centuries of misery in 
their wistful regard, “held up earthenware jars, hard- 
boiled eggs, oranges, and flat, uninviting-looking bread.” 
But a bare glimpse is afforded of European life in Cairo to- 
wards the close of Ismail’s viceroyalty. Eva, among the free- 
and-easy group of her father’s comrades, over whom she uncon- 
sciously obtains a singular ascendancy—her fresh, sweet inno- 
cence had already given her a subtle influence with her some- 
what seedy father—finds favour in the eyes of a Major Heath- 
cote, “short, thick-set, and dark, with restless eyes and ener- 
getic manners,” a strong contrast to Percy Elton, who turns up 
at that universal rendezvous, Shepheard’s, not a little disgusted 
at the Major’s coadjutorship in the task he would willingly have 
restricted the performance of to himself. We should have 
been thankful for some more extended view of the ways of 
foreign society in the City of Victory some few years ago 
than the author has chosen to give us, but, in the exer- 
cise, perhaps, of a wise discretion, the reader is hurried away 
from the matchless “ mixture of East and West, of wealth and 
poverty, beauty and ugliness, spotless raiment and incredible 
dirt,” of which the fate now trembles in the balance held in the 
rough hands of a successful mutineer, though the heroine her- 
self is allowed to remain there through a third winter, her 
admirers strangely passive the while, and the very rudiments of 
the great lesson still unlearned by her. Political changes, the 
nature of which is but obscurely hinted at, bring about, among 
greater results, a determination on the part of Captain Fitzgerald 
to seek his fortune in the Soudan, where Gordon is doing his 
best to stamp out the slave-trade—unfortunately, at the wrong 
end—and the “eventful journey ” which justifies the title of 
the work begins. A strange one enough it proves to be to Eva 
and her brother, her constant devotion to whom is a salient and 
pleasing trait in her character. 

By Suakim and Berber, then the usual route, the party reach 
Khartoum. The common incidents of a Desert journey are well 
enough described, and the author has evidently been under the 
spell of the Desert, and knows the fascination that “grows 
upon you more and more” of its “ free infinitude of space and 
immeasurable arch of heaven, its ever changing lights and 
shadows, and visions of imperishable delight.” The horizontal 
vastness and the “solitary grandeur,” as Colonel Gordon terms it, 
of the rolling, sandy waste, more than makes up for the sky- 
scaling, broken lines of mountainous a country. The immense 
mass of glorious colour is tempered by long reaches of the 
softest and most delicate shades of violet and blue, under the 
intense heat all the yellow landscape is tremulous, as it were, 
with a glamour of life, in the far distance an ever shifting pano- 
tama, the deception of the mirage, engages and charms the atten- 








tion. It is anelysium of formless light, shadow, and colour. Dis- 
appointed at not finding Colonel Gordon at Khartoum, Captain 
Fitzgerald continues his journey in the direction of the White 
Nile. Heis, however, overtaken by fever, and dies. Then all the 
followers desert, save one, and the horror of the situation 
reaches its climax, when Bertie is attacked by the fell disease 
to which his father had so recently fallen a victim. The party, 
nevertheless, struggle on through the thick jungles and path- 
less woods of the Soudan. Fortunately, a deus ex machina is 
at hand, in the person of a Major Smythe, who is returning 
from the Nyam-nyam country, with a Mr. Etheridge and his 
wife, in whose portraits, limned with no unfriendly hand, we 
seem to discern the traits of a well-known African traveller, 
and his helpmate, hardly less famous. Bertie soon recovers, 
but the Major finds it more difficult to awaken Eva from the 
depression consequent upon the hardships she had undergone, 
to a new interest in life. He hit, however, upon the device of 
repeating to her the “ Lotus-eaters,’” which, recited in a 
“deep, pleasant voice,” “by a tall and splendidly-propor- 
tioned man, with a clever, sunburnt face,” blue eyes, and 
abundance of hair, “all over his head and face,” had the 
desired effect. The further adventures of the party on their 
journey to Khartoum were sufliciently exciting. Various 
skirmishes with the natives, and difficulties with stubborn 
Egyptian commanders, rae aves, “who won’t even rise,” 
complained Etheridge, “to baksheesh,” kept ennui at a dis- 
tance. They witnessed a pitched battle between the Govern- 
ment troops—miserable Fellaheen, compelled to expiate their 
military crimes by service on the White Nile—and slave- 
driving Darfourians, and assisted in the defence of more than 
one “seriba,” or Soudanese kraal. Some glimpse is afforded of 
the kind of life led and work done by the soldiers of fortune who 
followed Gordon, but the author's “pictures” are “from,” 
rather than of, the Soudan, and are not those of a 
traveller, a naturalist, or a social philosopher. The most 
stirring episode of the march has this additional interest 
about it, that it brings matters to a crisis between the 
Major and his protégé, just in the nick of time, too, for 
almost immediately afterwards Heathcote presented him- 
self at Suakim, whither he had hurried on hearing of her 
father’s death, to look after Eva, who has a knack of enlisting 
male sympathy in her favour. How the heroine’s three ad- 
mirers are disposed of the fateful third volume duly reveals, 
showing once more that however deficient in smoothness the 
path of true love may be, the right man is pretty sure of his 
reward, at the right time. Eva is a charming creation; her 
freshness and innocence do not evaporate under an Eastern 
sky, and her devotion to her somewhat uninteresting father 
and brother illustrates the truth of Balzac’s remark that 
sufferers are the property of women. ‘The shock the discovery 
that she is herself in love gives her is a not unnatural incident 
in the development of such a character, just as the quickly 
following revulsion of feeling proves her to be, after all, not 
more than woman. 

The book is simply and gracefully written. It displays no 
profundity of observation of nature or man, but the more 
obvious exterior aspects of Oriental life are faithfully sketched, 
by one evidently familiar with the scenes described. The second 
title leads one to expect, perhaps, something more than this; 
but the earlier chapters sufficiently indicate the limits within 
which the author or authoress has chosen to work. The plot is 
a little jerky, and in a few minor points the book is open to 
criticism—figs, for instance, are not likely to be found growing 
on sycamores—but we are thankful for the absence of the pre- 
tentious philosophy and false wstheticism that disfigure so many 
of our modern novels. Perhaps, and this we take to be no small 
praise, the story will give most pleasure to readers familiar with 
life in Egypt; but those who have not this advantage will enjoy 
the perusal of a well-written and interesting tale none the less, 
because of the whiff of the East which exhales from its pages. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——=———— 


Prudence: a Story of sthetic London. By Lucy C. Lillie. 


(Sampson Low and Co.)—As a pretty sketch of wsthetic life, this 
novelette will serve to pass an idle hour. It is not powerful, but it 
is atiractive in its graceful picture, and will not fail to appeal to the 
feminine mind, through its delicate little details of dress and situation. 
Throughout the story runs a thread of stronger fibre, which is worked. 
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ont in the characters of Helena Armory and Jonas Fielding; and the 
book is wholly free from vulgarity,—no small praise to the taste of the 
author, when a story deals with “ Aisthetic London.” It is amusing 
to see the evident admiration, not to say reverential awe, with which 
the author speaks of this enchanted ground ; but, after all, if pretty 
colours and picturesque attitudes may not be admired, it would go 
hard with those who kindly do their best to contribute to the pleasure 
side of social existence. The story is but a sketch, but it is a sketch 
suggesting some reserve power in the author which may be used 
to good purpose in another story, when she has passed into a 
larger field of thought and feeling. 


A Royal Amour. By R. Darcy. (Remington and Co.)—This novel 
is noticeable as giving further evidence of the interest felt by educated 
Americans in the history of the mother-country. Mr. Darcy has 
laboriously qualified himself to write a novel of the Caroline period 
by a singularly wide course of reading, and if we cannot wholly con- 
gratulate him on his novel as a work of art, he is fairly entitled to 
credit for his industry and perseverance. He has chosen the reign 
of Charles II. as his period, and brings before us the well-known 
figures of Pepys, Dryden, and Barbara Villiers, with the witty 
Court of Charles as the background. Unfortunately, Mr. Darcy 
wants the fusing power; his characters are everything but 
lifelike; they want movement, and never impress the reader with 
a sense of their existence. A Royal Amour is not likely to please 
the ordinary vovel-reader, yet it is quite intelligible that people who 
like history made easy will find it agreeable reading, and they will 
certainly get from Mr. Darcy’s book more of the spirit of the time 
than is conveyed in the usual run of histories. That Mr. Darcy lacks 
the novelist’s temperament is no reason for his not cultivating the 
historic faculty, which he appears to possess to a considerable extent. 


Angeline: and Other Stories. By ‘“‘A.M.Y.” lvol. (Chapman, Hall, 
and Co.)—To criticise these tales seriously would be as useless as it is 
unnecessary. Probably they have been written for the author’s 
amusement, and, perhaps, among country people with conscientious 
fears of fiction they may be received as proper reading for young 
people. After making all allowances for inexperience and good in- 
tentions, the fact remains that ‘A. M. Y.” not only has everything 
to learn in technique, but also that she does not appear to have- 
had fitting opportunities for the study of life, and her tone 
quite forbids the supposition that her subjective experience has been 
either deep or varied. The injudicious lenience of modern criticism is 
responsible for the publication of such books as Angeline, and, what 
is more to be regretted, for the disappointment which the unhappy 
writers must inevitably endure, 


The Balance of Emotion and Intellect. By Charles Waldstein. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—It seems to us that this book might have 
been more properly described as ‘“ Outlines of Philosophy,” or as an 
“Introduction to the Study of Philosophy.” Atleast two-thirds of it 
are made up of a sketch of the history of philosophy, with brief 
notices of the most eminent thinkers, from the early ages of Greece 
down to our own time. All this has been done before, and, to our 
mind, more satisfactorily. Plato’s position is not very accurately 
assigned in the statement that “he is but a stage in the ascent of 
which Aristotle is a climax.’? Indeed, the author’s treatment of the 
whole subject strikes us as very vague and loose, and as to its rela- 
tion to the general scope of the volume, we confess we are quite in 
the dark, though it is hinted in the preface that it was meant to 
be an introduction and an incentive to the study of philosophy. We 
fail to see that the author has explained the defects and errors of the 
various philosophical systems he describes, by pointing out to us, as we 
might have expected from the title of his book, wheregnd how in any 
of these systems there was an undue preponderance of emotion or of 
intellect. Yet the object of his work appears to be to supply us with 
criteria by which we may discover any wrong balance of these two 
elements, and to indicate the method by which such an error may be 
rectified. There are, as we all know, what we may roughly describe 
as over-emotional and over-intellectual natures in individuals and in 
nations. Both these states are morbid and unsound states; the first 
needs to be corrected by the discipline of strict methodical thinking ; 
the second by the cultivation of such arts as music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, &c. The Spaniard is over emotional, hence the Spanish 
Empire has sunk into insignificance. Spain specially wants public 
education and sound scientific training. England, on the other hand, 
is afflicted with “national dryness,” which is opposed to all “joy and 
freshness of feeling,’’ and is a painful contrast to the mirthful gaiety 
on the banks of the Rhine and the Neckar. Our people want emo- 
tional education. There is nothing very new or original in all this, 
and of late years we have been recognising it, and doing something 
towards iniprovement in this direction. Let us hope we shall live to 
see what our author calls our “ national dryness” tempered with 
some more agreeable elements. 


Novets.—Lady Beauty. By Alan Muir. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—‘‘ Lady Beauty” is the youngest, and, after the rule of 





fairy tales, the best of three sisters. Of the other two, one ig g 
beauty and the other a blue-stocking. “Lady Beauty” is simply a 
good and charming woman, who seeks to do her duty in life, and doeg 
not forget that one important part of that duty in a woman is to 
please. The moral of the story, if so formidable a word is to be used 
of a thoroughly simple and unaffected book, ishow much blessing and 
happiness may come from carrying-out of such a theory of life, 
The heroine, of course, has a love-story, and it is as prettily told ag 
anything of the kind that we have seen for some time. Sophia— 
that is this delightful young woman’s name—is quite perfect in this 
particular character, as, indeed, she is in most parts of life. It is no 
small proof of Mr. Muir’s ability that he makes her as interesting after 
her happiness is secured as before. The contrast between the good 
sister and the others is perhaps a little too sharp, in respect of 
their marriage affairs. Women are often mercenary, but they are 
seldom so with as little disguise as is Sybil, when she accepts the 
millionaire Goldmore, after no courtship at all. In other respects, 
the two sisters are excellently drawn, and without caricature, 
But of all the secondary characters in the book, by far the best ig 
“Lady Beauty’s Mother.” A better picture of a worldling never 
was painted. She does her duty according to her lights, but those 
lights show her nothing but this world. With this her only dissatig. 
faction is that it does not last. Of anything more that any human 
being can want she has absolutely no conception. But indeed thig 
is a well written book throughout, full of shrewdness and humour, 
and inspired with the best feeling. We recommend it very heartily 
to our readers. The ‘Beauty Rules,’’ as the author calls them 
ought to be printed by themselves, framed, and glazed, and hung upin 
every girl’s room. In a Cathedral City. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols, 
(Bentley and Sons.)—This is a novel of the ordinary kind, not below 
the average of merit, but hardly above it. The author’s main point 
is, we suppose, to contrast the dall, unloveable Thomas Christopher 
with the brilliant Leonard Hathaway, whom every one loves, and to 
show how much better the one turns out than the other. Bat then, 
to make this contrast more striking, the shadows of Christopher's 
character, as he appears in the earlier chapters of the story, are given 
with an exaggerated blackness. It is difficult to believe that the de- 
voted, self-denying, intelligent person by whose help the complicated 
fortunes of the worthy people in the story are unravelled, is the same 
as the gloomy and narrow-minded man to whom we are first intra- 
duced. If Thomas Christopher turns out to be better than we had 
expected, the heroine, Elsie, certainly disappoints. She hardly shows 
throughout the same steadfastness of character. If, as we suppose, 
this is Miss Thomas’s first effort at fiction, it shows some promise. 
Scnoot-Books.—Select Satires of Horace, by J. I. Beare, B.A, 
Homer, Odyssey, Book IX., by Malcolm Montgomery, M.A. The 
Troades of Euripides, by R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek, 
Dublin. (Brown and Nolan, Dublin; Simpkin, London.)—We 
noticed favourably some time ago an edition of Livy, Book I., by Mr. 
Louis C. Purser. The three volumes before us are, like it, intended 
primarily for the use of schools preparing candidates for the Irish 
Intermediate Examinations. All three are excellent school-books, 
while Professor Tyrrell’s volume, as might be expected, has a yet 
higher value. Mr. Beare edits Satiresi., vi., ix. of the First, and i, ii, 
iv., Vi., viii. of the Second Book. In the notes is included all that can be 
wanted for the understanding of the text, besides a large amount of 
correct etymology. Especial care has been taken to explain the 
uses of the subjunctive mood. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
that the very thoroughness with which the work has been done, 
coupled with the necessities of publication, is responsible for the 
marks of haste or incomplete revision which are here and there 
visible. For instance, though holus is specified as one of the im- 
proved spellings introduced into Orelli’s text, olus is printed twice in 
the first two satires, Probably further consideration would have con- 
vinced Mr. Beare that “ panis ematur,”’ &c., can hardly be explained 
“by supplying co valet [nummus], or hune praebet usum ut,” an ex 
planation repeated at IL., ii, 71. Again, at I., vi., 71, on “ causa fait 
pater his,” we have the strange note, “his = his rebus, or virtutibus 
dat. for gen.” Why should dative be put for genitive? These are 
survivals of those all but extinct notes which aimed at convincing the 
schoolboy that the ancients, in many cases, spoke and wrote as they 
did simply “for fun.” Mr. Beare hasa strange theory about expressions 
of time. At I., vi, 122, he contends that “quarta hora’’ corre- 
sponds not to ten o'clock, but to nine. So at IL, vi., 40, “septimus 
octavo propior ” is said to mean “ six or seven years ago, not seven oF 
eight,” that is, nearly seven years. What he says about the inclusive 
mode of reckoning does not, we think, apply here, and the matter 
seems to be already settled by the specimens of sun-dials still in 
existence. Lest erroneous impressions might be received “on the 
authority of a pompous-looking book,” Mr. Beare attacks Macleane’s 
edition with a vehemence which is sometimes amusing :—“ Let the 
reader judge for himself the value of Macleane’s dictum,” «c. ; 
“Macleane’s objection tells only against Macleane himself ;” 
““Macleane merely obscures the truth in his assertion.’ But 
this is not undeserved, for was not Macleane’s typical 
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note,—“ Ruperti says, &c., which is nonsense”?——Mr. Mont- 
? 


omery’s Odyssey, Book IX., may be — to occupy a position 
intermediate between that of Mr. Merry’s small edition and that of 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor’s, still, unfortunately, a fragment. The use 
of the book by various classes of readers is facilitated by separating 
the notes into three classes, not after the beartvending fashion 
adopted in the first edition of Professor Kennedy's = irgil,’ but by 
enclosing merely elementary notes on Homeric forms in square 
prackets, and by relegating the most advanced notes to the bot- 
tom of the page. An introduction on Homeric accidence and 
syntax treats only of such forms and idioms as are actually 
met with in Book IX., probably a wise restriction, while these 
matters are also treated in the notes as they arise. Such forms 
as mepdwot, in |. 129, are not explained on the venerable theory 
of “contraction and subsequent expansion,” which found its way even 
into Mr. Paley’s recent edition of Book I. We have never seen it 
noticed, by the way, that Homer’s delightful ofa te moAAa is paralleled 
in Goldsmith’s “Now, in this town a dog was found, as many dogs 
there be,’ &c. Asin Mr. Beare’s Horace, etymology is made a leading 
feature of the book, and seems to be very carefully done. In 
matters of spelling, the text of La Roche is followed, as in 
amophtas, Bovdvtdy 8¢, but all such peculiarities are indicated 
in the notes. There are a fair number of misprints, besides 
those which are noticed in the list, e.g., by u displacement of 
type on p. 15, «fo, €o appear as nominatives. Professor Tyrrell 
has once more added to the still few plays of Euripides which have been 
satisfactorily edited in English. His ‘“Troades” is not only an 
admirable edition for ordinary use, but contaias original work of 
great value. He is possessed by a due amount of enthusiasm for his 
author, and reminds those critics who are puzzled to account for the 
delight of the Athenians in “displays of dialectic cunning and 
rhetorical ingenuity,” that they live “among a people which raptur- 
ously applauds the introduction on the stage of a cab, with a live 
horse between the shafts.” So, too, in one of those passages which 
make us feel that our sense of humour is sometimes an &wpov dapor, 
Professor Tyrrell boldly translates, ‘‘ How I crave to roll round my 
back, yea, my spine, and to toss it to this side and that (as a 
rocking ship sways her keel, now to larboard, now to star- 
board), &c.;” and observes,—‘ The passage, rightly considered, is 
pathetic and artistic in the highest degree.’ Among the suggestions 
of Professor Tyrrell which do not involve any alteration of text, we 
would select that on the very difficult rapa eipecia warray, in line 570, 
The usual renderings are either absurd, or impossible. Professor 
Tyrrell recalls the “almost technical usage of épécoew = plangere,” 
in Aesch., “ Theb.,” 855, “ Pers.,”’ 1,046, and suggests that eipeoia must 
refer to the “ measured, rhythmical planctus, or beating of the breast.” 
“So, here, rapa eipecia wacrav must (by a very bold use of language) 
mean rapa untp) uarrods épegoovon, ‘beside his mother, who is beat- 
ing her breast’ as the car advances.” The desperate expedient of 
taking ava as equivalent to dvdepe in line 98, and to avjeipor in line 
544, is avoided in the former case by accepting Musgrave’s 5é¢pny 7’, 
and in the latter by taking the word as separated by tmesis from éuea- 
mov, comparing avaueAmw with cognate acc. in Theocr., xvii., 113. The 
passage is then rendered, “ plied featly the rhythmic foot-fall, featly 
the jocund lay,” the zeugma being softened by the reminder that 
“wodm)” refers, not to singing only, but to “song and dance,” or 
any rhythmic measured movement, being applied even to Nausicaa’s 
game at ball. In a few places, Professor Tyrrell resorts to emenda- 
tion. In]. 1,188, for #rvor 7’ exetvor he prints &imvol re KAtva, “all 
my sleepless nights ;”’ and in 1. 962 he conjectures, but does not 
print, mpds cod; dimasors Hv 5 bev, x. 7.4%. (“thou punishest her 
whom, &c.”), observing that diaodca is found in the Christus 
Patiens, 2,594. We should like to quote, in conclusion, some remarks 
of Professor Tyrrell, which might, with advantage, be borne in mind 
by editors of school-books :—“ I have taken pains to preserve, so far 
as I could, in translating, the dignity of the original. A boy should 
not be encouraged to think that the Greek poets were bald and frigid. 
Translations of the Greek tragic poets like those of Professor 
Jebb really inspire a learner with admiration for the works 
which he igs stadying, an admiration which rapturous eulogies 
of the Greek master-pieces often fail to awaken.” How 
to Analyze. By the Rev. H. Rose Rae. (Relfe Brothers.) 
—We think this little book likely to be useful, though we take 
& preliminary objection to the spelling of its title. There is a 
certain directness and simplicity in its explanations and illustrations ; 
for instance, the agreement of verb and subject is proved by instances 
of its violation,—“I is,” “them are.” Like many more pretentious 
manuals, it docs not always avoid the confusion of grammar and 
logic which is the danger of its subject ; in the sentence, ‘‘ December, 
which brings us the ‘good cheer’ of Christmas, is otherwise a gloomy 
menth,” the subordinate clause is described as adjectival, i.e., as 
helping to identify December. No examples are given of the 
analysis of such participial phrases as “spring setting in,” “ assuming 
this to be the case,” and, as the book is worth improving, we would 
advise the consultation of a Latin dictionary, before a new edition. 








“ Co-lateral” (sic) is apparently formed from co (sic) and litera, as it 
is explained, “having the same letter.” The term predicate “im. 
plies that the assertion made is so true, that it is worthy to be stated 
so as to avoid the conclusion that the opposite is true; and it is said 
before, or in preference to, its opposite.” Les Femmes Savantes. 
Edited by Eugéne Fasnacht. (Foreign School Classics: Macmil- 
lan.)—This is an excellent edition, bearing every sign of careful 
and scholarly preparation. It is not overloaded with comment, but 
the forty pages of notes, besides illustrating the play, contain a 
great deal of excellent information on the history of the language. 
If we may suggest an improvement (for we have noticed no 
faults), it would be that such forms as je fai, je croi, m’amie, 
should be further illustrated by a reference to Brachet’s “Gram- 
mar,” as being most likely to be in the hands of schoolboys. 





We have received:—A Selection of Cases from the State Trials, 
Vol. II., “Trials for Treason,” 1660-1678, by J. W. Willis-Bund 
(Cambridge University Press).—A Libyan Vocabulary, by F. W. 
Newman (Triibner).— Campaigns of the American Civil War 
(Triibner), comprising accounts of the battles of Antietam and 
Fredericksburg, by F. W. Palfrey; Atlanta, by J. D. Cox; and 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, by A. Doubleday.—Philips’ Handy 
Atlas of the Counties of Scotland, constructed by J. Bartholomew, 
with consulting index (Philip and Son), the maps in which are clearly 
printed and distinctly coloured.—A Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament, edited by B. Schaff, Vol. III., “The Epistles 
of St. Paul” (Clark).—The Peoples of the World, by R. Brown, M.A., 
Vol. L., illustrated.—The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Vol. II., Part I. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), neatly got up and well bound. 
—Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks (Hodges).—Legal 
Medicine, by C. M. Tidy, M.B., F.C.S. (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
Part I.—Double Entry, by E. Holah (E. Wilson).—Elementary 
Decoration, by J. W. Facey (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), forming 
No. 229 of “Weale’s Series.”—Tourist’s Guide to Essex, by E. 
Walford, M.A. (Stanford), the latest addition to the handy and 
concise series issued by the same publisher.—The Sportsman’s Hand- 
book, by R. Ward (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.).—Elementary Botany, 
by H. Edmonds, B.Sc.; The Sunbeam Library, Vol. I.; Vegetable 
Technology, by B. D. Jackson, founded upon the collections of G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S.; Index to Norfolk Topography; Art Instruction in 
England, by F. E. Hulme; Index of Obituary Notices, 1880 (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.).—Where to Find Ferns, by F. G. Heath 
(Sampson Low and Co.).—A History of Champagne, by H. Vizetelly, 
illustrated (Sotheran and Co.) 

Maps.--We have received from Messrs. Bacon and Co. a Panorama 
Map of Egypt, looking west from the Suez Canal ; also a War Map of 
Eyypt, with enlarged plans of some of the principal places, and the 
routes to Egypt from England and India.—Mr. T. Ruddiman John- 
ston sends us maps of Europe, England, and Africa,being additions to 
his clearly printed and strongly mounted series of large wall maps for 
schools. 
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Similar testimonials from Jolin Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton — Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre's of 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
PAR i ccssuisivines Wepasbesieuasavaunccee £10 10 0{ Narrow Column......., 

















Half-Page..... 5 5 0| Half-Column ..... 7" 10 6 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column ea me D ; 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight Words) 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. P 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
picaaas ce ans as ar ~ —— —— 


OSLER’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart, 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM, 
| The Name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness.” 
f ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6g 
and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 


| “MIND YOU PUT APOLLI. 
APOLLI NARIS. | NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE,” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882, 





“THE QUEEN OF | ANNUAL SALE, 





others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post | TABLE WATERS.” TEN MILLIONS. 
free. 





PRINCIPAL of the DOVETON PROTEST. | 
ANT COLLEGE, MADRAS. 
sem, with a house, or equivalent rent. 
ment to be for five yeirs. There is a Boarding 
Establishment connected with the 
will be allowed for passage-money.—Applications, | 
with copies of testimenials, to be made to Rev. J. | 
BARTON, Trinity Vicarage, Cambridge. 
- = ° ° | 
VACANCY having occurred in the 
PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN, 
in the Mason Science College, Birmingham, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom- | 
panied by testimonials) for the Appointment. The 
stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the 
Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the 
Secretary, G. H. MORLEY, not later than October 
Sist, 1882. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 
RAULEIN HENTSCHY would be 
glad to RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 
for Instruction in German, French, Music, and other 
Branches of Education. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application.—Taunegg, Solothurn, Switzerland. 


JREPARATION for CAMBRIDGE 
or LONDON UNIVERSITY, by Mr. B. 
REYNOLDS, M.A., Lond. and Camb., Wrangler. 
Vacancy for One Resident. Private tuition in Mathe- 


Salary, Rs500 per men. } 


2 





| Science, 


uy ERSITY 





Street, W.C. 


ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction iv Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

as well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for I 
GIRLS.—The Schoo] REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 
Senior and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, 
} gnineas and 44 guineas a term.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, | Dorf, Switzerland, 


Thorn Bank, Manchester Roai, Buxton, Derby- | — 





a resident Parisienne, and a large statl of good Visit- 
ing Masters. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEM.- 
BER 20th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London , 
4 (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 
Square. The SESSION will BEG{N on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th. One Arnott Scholarship will be 
awarded by open competition. Cindidates to send | 
_ in their names before September 30th. 

CF. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. | 

SELECT MORNING CLASSES for | 

GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, S.W. > z : ee 
P REPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Place, Portman 
rquare, W. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM will BEGIN on THURS. 

DAY, September 28th. 


s 3 MODERATE COS?. 
age of nine. 


information and 


HENRY ST. CLAIR 













_ Mr. EDWARD BLAIR will be AT HOME from 
) to 








every day of the Opening Week, to answer 
cs. 





Oxford), and MALCOLM 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq, Halliford, Middlesex. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22nd, 


yw. —A GRADUATE, as | U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
The Engaze- | will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
College. £30 | LAWS, and of SCIENCE, will BEGIN on October 3rd. 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
| taught in the Faculties of Arts aud Laws, and of 


Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 27th and 28th of September. 

The School for Boys will re-open on September 26th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE. 

This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be REOPENED in OCTOBER. 
Professors of the College will give Advice and Aid to 
Students in the Hall.—For rent of rooms, apply to 
the Principal, Professor HENRY MORLEY ; 
Mr. HARRY BROWN, University College, Gower 


, al ’ 
mathics.—14 Colville Terrace, Notting Hill, W. S T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
= kK MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W. 
—The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
HERBERT WATNEY, at 4 p.m. 
the School and further information may be obtained 
by personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. 

W. LORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes 
a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, to PREPARE 
for ENTRANCE atthe UNIVERSITIES, or OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. Terms (including board) for the 
Winter Season (Six Months), £150.—Address, Davos 


sbire.—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by | Ss" ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
i COMPANY (Limited). 

ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

This SCHOOL prov'des for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION 
Honse Girls received from the 
Next Term begins on October 3rd. Full 
forms for 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS, — 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London, 
FEILDEN, B.A. 


P REPARATION for 

HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A,, Cambridge 
(Mathematical Honours, and Le Bas University Prize 
Man, 1868), assisted by Resident 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. 
| ences :—The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others.— 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
v COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
ESTABLISHED BY ROyAL CHaRTmR, 1645, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
For Intenpincg LAND OWNERS AND OccurtErs, 
Lanb AGENTS, SURVEYORS, COLONISTS, &c,- 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres, 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, KG. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., MP, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Ksq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Stery-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Srp. 


W AL. HAM HOUSE, 


or to 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


CHOLARSHIP.—The FROBEL 
KJ) TRAINING SCHOOL of PRIMARY INSTRUC. 
TION.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each covering 
Half Fees for the whole Course (non-resident), will be 
awarded to Candidates between 17 and 25 years of 
age, at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, to be held 
FRIDAY, September 29th, 1882, at Miss E. LORD'S 
KINDERGARTEN, 9 and 10 Norland Place, Notting 
Hill, W.—Apply to Miss E. LORD, as above. 


( UEEN’S ND 


A Prospectus of 








COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for Ladies), 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853. The 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd 
(for the School on September 25th). Prospectuses of 
the Higher Course, of the Four Years’ Course, and of 
the Schowl, may be obtained of the Secretary at the 
Office. Lectures will be given by Canon Farrar, 
Professor Henry Morley, H. G. Seeley, and others. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. — Several Scholarships, 
giving Free Education at the College, will be awarded 
by an Examination held on September 28th and 29th. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Students attending one or 
more of the College Classes, may receive Instruction 
in Music from Mr. W. G. Cuains, Fee,6 guineas for 
18 Lessons. 


at a 


nomination may be 


(C.C.C., 
HEARD, B.A. (0.C.C., 


Schools. Terms, £126. 





Laer RUPTURES. 7 
ges AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
ETON, TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, sO 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


Classical Tutor, 


Large house and 
Refer- 
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HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK 


ANK. 

% ‘EB is HEREBY GIVEN that the RATE of 
NOT OaT allowed at the Head Office aud Branches 
z this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days 
ol >of withdrawal, is this day advanced to THREE- 
not’ -HALF PBR CENT. per annum. 
= W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

; No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 


September 14th, 1882. 7 
ats UNION 

ANK - AUSTRALIA 

BANK ge , . 


Established 1837. 

aid-up Capital ... eee . 
one Fund ess eee aes £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


RS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
ee a Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


d Fiji. 
Zealand: {RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


CoMILLS onthe COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


in. 
for oepOSIT'S at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. = one rears 4% per cent. per annum 
‘ ars and upwards, 
for two youre a MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
a ee Sgt ita —— 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
AssURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 

Moperatre Premi ‘ 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
cal Agents, or 
lee Sg, OF, CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

















RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

AS-URANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a carcful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuses, Copi’s of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to LDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Directors are prepared. to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subseribed ws vee £2,500,000 


Capital Paid up ... Sen ‘ee as oad 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed aes as .» _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
F Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The | Jorporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at’ several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Manritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
Same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
— on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ffice, 


Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1382. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFIC KS, 
Le Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. 
Thsurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Establishe1 1810. 
young lives. 
of Claims, 


Home and Foreign 


Specially low rates for 
Large Bonuses, lumediate Settlement 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which 


are calculated to deceive the 


SAUCE, 


Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Oviginal and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, L ; + 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. > Ranney ak ageet 





| 
KINAHAN’S 


| 
Lt | 
| 
| 


WHISKY. | 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











| tiated BALL W & ¥. 
pi —— 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1882. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May lst 
to the 31st of October, 1882. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manager. 
Derby, June, 1882 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’ Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


| 
| eee & Co”’3 OWN SAUCE. 








anc 


| Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
| 1 
| POTTED MEATS. Also, 


| [ESSENCE ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private | 


Baths, Douche, Shower, &e.— Adare ssthe MANAG ER, 
= oS Se U RN E. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. 


T URTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, and other 


| GPECIALITIES ‘for INVALIDS. 


Five | 


minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to | 


Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
Terms, 10s 6d per day. Rooms 


the Devonshire 
boarded, if dezired. 
only extra. 


| 


Nocharge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate | 


tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 
CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Ban also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
and Coupons; and the purchase and e of 
and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1880. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 


chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective 
They are already an established fact, and indeed have 
so general and powerful an effect on the whole system, 
that thousands of the sick and afflicted in every clime 
have found them a comfort in the hourof need. They 
murify the blood, correct the bile, excite a healthy 
appetite, produce sound sleep, and imp urt increased 
energy to both mind and body. The almirable pro- 
perties of these far-famed Pills are too highly appre- 
ciated to require any encomium here, as they are 
resoited to by rich and poor of every 
cures they effect are not merely temp 
br ng about a wondrous and beueficial ehanze through- 
out the entir and enable it with renovated 















body, 





ntire ; 
| powers to resist the approach of all future attacks. 


| 


BaNK—-|B 


The Bank | 


It pre- 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


| ial FROM FIRE, 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


| aie’ SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
| their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
| London, W.C. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 
iQ AN A BoA LM. 
kK) —This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of ls 31 in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, acd in- 


| vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
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NEW VOLUME OF SIR THOMAS BRASSEY’S WORK ON THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


BRITISH NAV Y; 


Its Strength, Resources, and Administration. 


T H E 


By Sr THOMAS BRASSEY, KCB, MP, M.A. 


(In Six Volumes.) 
Vol. III. Opinions on the Shipbuilding Policy of the Navy; Dimensions; 


Specialisation of Type; Turret Ships and Monitors; Armaments; the Ram as a 
Naval Weapon; Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels ; the Popoffka Type, &c. 


Recently published, with numerous Illustrations :—Vols. I, and IL., price 14s ; 
or separately, Vol. I., 10s 6d; and Vol. IL., 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons are now in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as 
they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
London Book Society Subscripiton, Two Guineas per Annum, 


FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON, 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford St. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


IS NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded, post free, on Application. 
A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private 
Collectors, and comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English 
Literature, Foreign Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A . Onestitniioun, Ladies, Onildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLs. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By 


Mrs. Joun Kent SPENDER, 


New Babylon. By Paul Meritt 


and W. Howe. Poo.e. 
Saint and Sibyl. By ¢, I, 


Prirkis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 


The Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharine 


Cuixpar, Author of “The Future Marquis.” 


The Brandreths. By the Right 


Hon. A. J. B. Beresrorp Hope, M.P., 
of * Strictly Tied Up.”’ a Next —* 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roserr 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. . 


Published by the Undersigned, and sold by all the 
principal Booksellers. 
[D! KE NORMALKLEIDUNG 

; THE RATIONAL-CLOTHING System. 

By Professor Dr. Gustav JAEGER, in Stuttgart 

(Wiirtemberg). 

The famous author tells us in this book that we 
must adopt for our garments, as well as for our 
bedding, exclusively the materials of wool fibre; 
and yo nts it out very conclusively that the use of 
other textile materials, especially those of all vegetable 
fibre, is detrimental to a normal state of health. 

He also gives minute description as to the cut and 
construction of our garments most suitable and 
beneficial to health. Professor Jéiger’s system 
has fonnd favour in the highest circles all over 
Germany, and many owe their recovered health to 
having strictly followed his advice, 

W. KOHLHAMMER, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, in Stuttgart. 


ROPOSED LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
EXETER.—See the BUILDER, for Plans, 
Sections, &c. (41; by post, 4}4)—View of Reredos, 
Lady Charel, Chichester—Munument to Parmigiano 
—State Purchase of Railways—On the Design for the 
German Parliament House—Musings on the Merits of 
Some Styles of Art—The Minor Arts in England— 
Fortified Churches —International Sanitary Congress, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


| 1881. — 
FRY’S WyrysS CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. — Sian ee 
| RY'S COCOA EXTRACT 
’s A EX ; 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 


| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


’ 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S - 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 











Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 2d per box. 
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THE NEW WORK BY CANON FARRAR. 








ON FRIDAY NEXT, SEPT. 22np, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE EARLY DAYS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” ‘‘ The Life and Work of St. Paul,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BLACKIE 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 
Sanperson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. With 
numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &c, 
Feap. 8vo, 444 pp., cloth, 2s 6d, 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exercises in the 
Writing of Latiu. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. Istay Burns, 
D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer.’? Fifth 
Edition, Revised. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s—KEY (to Teachers only), 33 6d. 


BY AnD SON. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.O.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 
760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Extended. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Part. I.—-MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II.—HEAT. Part III.—ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM, Part 1V.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. With about 300 
Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, half-roan, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: Etymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary,’’ 
by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 23 6d; or half-roan, 3s 6d. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH-KENSINGTON DRAWING -BOOKS. 
Produced under the superintendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. Elementary Freehand, Two 
Books, 64 each ; First Grade Freehand, Six Books, 6d each; Second Grade 
co Four Books, ls each; Elementary Human Figure, Two Books, 

each, 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOR PAINTING. By 
R. P. Lerrcu, and J. Catnow. A Series of Nine Plates in Neutral Tints. 
With full instructions for drawing cach subject, and for sketching from 
Nature, In Three Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each ; or complete in cloth, 6s, 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLORS. By T. M. Richardson, 
R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. Houston, T. L. RowsoTHam, E. Duncan, and J. NEEp- 
HAM. A Series of Nine Plates, executed in colors. With full instructions for 
barge each subject. In Three Parts, 4to, ls 6d each; or complete in 
cloth, 63. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 





The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
Philanthropical ageneies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
ony and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
or both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
the a With an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 

€ Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


wa osctiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
Ree Cay — and hong gl by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 

; ard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. ree 


R2ADING CASES for thee “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
OC AS ES 


May be had by order through an i 
’ y Bookseller or Newsagent, he Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. citaiaaeiaiines 





for BI 


Price 2s 6d each, 


N DIN G. 





ICHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By 


Vicomte D’HavssonviLLE. Translated from the French, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
{In a few days. 





UPTON-ON-THAMES: a Novel. By Tuomas 


A. PINKERTON. 2 vols. {In a few days. 





ABU TELFAN; or, the Return from the 


Mountains of the Moon. By WitHeLM RaaBe, Translated from the 
German by Sopie Deurrs. 3 vols. [In a few days, 





HEALTH RESORTS, and THEIR USES: 


being Vacation Studies in Various Health Resorts, By J. Burner Yeo, M.D. 
Crown 8yo, 83, 





Popular Edition, Now Ready. 


LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 


Morey. With a Portrait from a Drawing by Lowes Dickinson. 


By Jon 


Price 1s. 


*,* Uniform in size and type with the Cheap Edition of Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus,” but contains double the amount of matter. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 


11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THIRD EDITION, with New Appendix, price 73 64. 

ROMANS: a New Commentary. By Joseph Agar Beet. 

“« Sufficient to give him a place in the front rank of Biblical commentators.”’— 
Expositor. 

“* By a long way the ablest exposition of Romans which has appeared for many 
years.’’—Congregationalist. ; 

“We are di-posed to give it a place in the foremost rank.”—British Quarterly. 

**T value it greatly.”—DEAN PEROWNE. 

** A masterpiece of exposition.’’—-DR. Jas. MORISON, 


Londen: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





A THIRD EDITION is NOW READY of 
NINE LECTURES on PREACHING. By R. W. Dale, 
M.A,, Author of ‘The Atonement,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“A yolume of rare richness, manliness, and eloquence."—Bi itish Quarterly, 
Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, 
With Preface and Critical Notes, by Principal Davin Brown, D.D., Member of 
the New Testament Company of Revisers. 
In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
ORIGIN and HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
James Martin, B.A., Translator of ‘ Keil and Delitzsch on the Minor 
Prophets,” ‘* Ebrard’s Gospel History,” &c. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United early. 
Kingdom ... S 6G Sicne@ FT 9 


of the Australasian 
co X10 6c OMS FY 


Including postage to an 07 
112 6.016 3.u..0 8 2 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, 


Including postage to India, China, &, .., oe 
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BLACKWOOD’S — STANDARD 


CLASS -BOOKs._ 





GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Eighty-second Thousand, Revised to the present 
time, 18mo, pp. 56, sewed, 44; in cloth, 61. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
a and Forty-second Thousand, Revised to the prisent time, 18mo, 
pp. 112, ls. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 
Intermediate Book between the Author’s “Outlines of Geography” and 
“‘ Elements of Geography.” By the Same. Eighth Edition, Revised, crown 
8vo, pp. 224, 23, 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Forty-seventh Thousand, Revised to the present time, crown 8vo, pp. 300, 33. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political. Ona New Plan, embracing a Complete Deve’opment 
of the River Systems of the Globe. By the Same. Tenth Thousand, Revised 
to the present time, crown 8vo, pp. 688, 73 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. With express reference to the Instructions recently issued 
by the Science and Art Department. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
LL.D., F.RG.S. With numerous Illustrations, Nineteenth Thousand, pp. 
150, 1s 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By Davip Paar, 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham University College of Physi- 
cal Science, Newcastle. Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor 
CHARLES Larworth, F.G.S., of the Mason Science College, Birmingham. 2s 6d, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
With Engravings, By the Same. Second Edition, 5s, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 
BIOGKAPHICAL and CRITICAL: designed mainly to show Characteristics 
of Style. By W1itt1am Myn10, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Practical Manual 
for Use in Schools. By James Currie, LL.D., Principal of the Church of 
Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. Thirty-seventh Thousand, 1s 6d, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological 
and Pronouncing. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, 
and other Terms and Pharses. Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
and as a Handy Book for General Reference. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H, PHELP, M.A, Sixth 
Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, pp. 795, 7s 6d. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, for the 
Use of Schools. Twenty-ninth Thousand, Post 8vo, pp. 604, 7s 6d, bound in 
leather. Atlas to ditto, 7s. 


The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. 


James Wuite, Author of ‘‘ The History of France.’”’ Seventh Edition, post 
8vo, with Index. 6s. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times. 
Same, Sixth Thousand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s, 


HISTORY of INDIA: from the Earliest Period, to the Close 


of the India Company’s Government, with an Epitome of Subsequent Events. 
Abridged from the Author’s larger Work. By Joun Crark ManrsHman, 
C.8.I, Second Edition, with Map, crown 8vo, pp. 568, 63 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


By the 





LATIN and GREEK. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing 
with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL D. H og Book, 
the Fettes Colleze, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of st. Jone, Master of 
Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. Darnet., M.A, Head Master of Oar mR ees 
paratory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke | nd ~ ah 
Colleges, Cambridge. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 356d, and Downing 

OST FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy Greek Constry 
ing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the Same Aathors i “+ hl 
athe dioy p . y the Same Authors. Third Edition, 

A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and Latin for Beg} 
with Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. By the Rey, HERBERT W oe 
Kyxnenstry, LL.M, Trin. Coll., Cambridge; Head Master of Sumo 
House, Ascot ; Author of “ Greek Verbs for Beginners,” &e, row ee 

1 os, 


ZOOLOGY. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students, W 


a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry 
Nicuotson, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S8., Rezins ] 
Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Edition 


ith 
ALLEYNE 
Professor of 


7 : » Revis 
greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 816, with 394 Engravings on Wao ag 


Tywy > r “Xr _ 14s, 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, By the 
Same. Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8yo, with 188 Engravings on 7 sae 


S Egat i eiphk id Wood, 6s, 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. By the Same. Fifth Edition, with 156 Engravings 33 ‘fi 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners, 
Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Typos. 
Secend Edition, with 52 Engrayings, 1s 61. 


PALZONTOLOGY. 
A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY, for the Use of Students 


With a General Introduction on the Principles of Pa'wontology. By Pr 
fe3s or H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M D., &c., Regius Professor of Natural Histor 
in the Uriversity of St. Audrews. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, with m5 
Engr avings, 42s. ; ss 
The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. An Out. 
line of the Principles and Leading Facts of Palmwontological Science. By the 
Same. With a Glossary and Index. Crown 8yo, with 270 Engrayings, 10364 


GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Davin 


Paag, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham University College of 
Physical Science, Neweastle, Eleventh Edition, with Engravinga on Wood 
and Glossarial Index, 2s 6d. ‘ . 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Descriptive and 
Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms, By the 
kame. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


AGRICULTURE. 
CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By Heyny 


Sternens, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘' Book of the Farm.’’ Ni 
Thousand, with Engravings, ls, ae 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. Eighty-first Thousand, Revised and Extended by 
Cuartes A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &. With Engravings, ls, 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Twelfth Fdition, Revised and 
brought down to the present time, by CHartes A. Cameron, M.D, 
F.R.G.S.1., &. Feap., 6s 6d. 

PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid, By Francis Curnsertson, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridze ; Head Mathematical Master of the 
City of London School. Fourth Edition, 1s 6d. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Being 
By the Same. 











| 
T tH E L O N D O N L | B R A R Y ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22np, WILL BE 
] | PUBLISHED. 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. In 3 vols. 
President—Lorv Hovcuton. | 
Vice-Presidents. | R O B ] N « 
Rr. Hon. W. E. Granstone, M.P.; E. H. Bunsury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—Lorp Hovauton, EARL or CARNARVON, EARL oF ROSEBERY. BY 
Committee. Mrs. PARR, 
Sir Henry Barkry,K.C.B. ; Rev. E. E. Estcourt. | C. M. Kennepy, Esq.,C B. | F. Portocr, Esq. bad 
F. W. Burton, Eq. | H. W. FREELAND, Esq. W. Warkiss Luoyp, Esq. | Rev. Dr. REYNOLDS. Author of “Adam and Eye,"’ “Dorothy Fox,” &. 
Ven. Archdeacon | Sypnry GepGE, Esq. H. Maxwett Lyre, Esq. | Rev. Dr. Riaa. 
CHEETHAM. 7 | Sg resed a ao Mrvart, Esq. | HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. - 
J. C. ConyBEARE, Esq. | F, Harrison, Esq. J. CorreR Moutson, Esq. | LESLIE STEPHEN, F'sq. aN y 
W. J. Courtuorr, Esq. | Rev. Stantey LeEatues, | Dr. Munk. His Grace the Lord Arcu- RICHARD heaped and SON, 
H. R. Droop, Esq. | DD Rev. Mark Pattison. |  BisHop of DuBLin. 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Sub- | ——— 


scription, £3 a year; or £2, with Entrance-Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed | STEPH E N =? 


to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, New 
EpirTi10Nn, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 163; to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 





AMERICAN 


TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
AMERI THAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


BEDFORD, 


CAN WAL 





HENRY W. 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 


BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
_ dom, and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprint 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mi 
East, 8.W. 
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eng sTY By P 
y Professor B. Stewart, F.R.S. 


: pamannes a F.R.S. 
By M. FostEr, M.D., F.R.S. 
J. N. Lockyer, F. RS. 

By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1, 


a at W. STANLEY JEYONS, F.R.S., 


uitical > ECONOMY. By W.S. JEvons, 
*,* Others to follow. 


Sameer ARY SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE: Elementary Lessons in 


the Science of Agricultural Practice. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Locry ER, F.R.S 
With Illustrations, 53 6d. 
BOTANY. By Professor OLIVER, 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS adapted tothe Same. 
By Professor THORPE. With KEY, 23. 
CHEMISTRY : Owens College Junior — 
of Practical Chemistry. By F, Jones. 


CHEMISTRY, QUESTIONS on. 


ELECTRICITY “and MAGNETISM. 
Prof, Srzvanus P. Tuompson. Illustrated. 4s 6 
LOGIC. Deductive and Inductive. 
§. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s 6d. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, 
With Ilustrations, 4s 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
By M. G. Fawcett. With QUESTIONS, 2s 6d. 
By Prof. B. STEWART, F. - S. 
With Tiustr ations, 4s 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY 
8. By I. Topnunter, M.A,, F.R.S. 
Part I. PROPERTIES of SOLID and FLUID 
BODIES, 3s 6d.—Part II, SOUND, LIGHT, and 


HEAT, 3s 6d. 
PHYSICAL ( eae ogg S 
swe Illustrations, 
CLASS. BOOK’ of “GHOGR APHY. 


B. Cranky, M.A., F.G.S. With Maps, 3:. 
> an Elementary Treatise on. 


QUESTIONS, - 6d. 


QUESTIONS, ls 6d. 


STEAM: an Elementary Treatise on. 
J, Perry, 0.E. 4s 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


From the German of Dr. H. Krerert. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY. 

SIOLOGY. By Micuari Foster, M.D., F.R.S., 

and J. N. LANGLEY, B.A, Crown 8vo, 63, 

an Introduction to the 
By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY : 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ANTHROPOLOGY : 
Study of Man and Civilisation. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustr: hee. Cr. 8y0,7 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRI TISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.8 


ELEMEN TARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
i, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Rt. Hon. H. Fawcerr, M.P., F.R.S. 

STU DIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: ‘sian 

. By W. er gue Jevons, LL.D., 


M.A, 0, 
GUIDE . the STUDY of POLITIC AL ECO- 
NOMY. By Dr. Luia1 Cossa, Professor in the 
Tr anslated from the 
With a Prefac “e by W. 


an Introduction to the 





Second Italian Edition. 
STANLEY JEvons, F.R.S, 
The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: "a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. 
+ F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 
Experimental Optics, 
with with the Lantern. By Lewis WRIGHT. 
lustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Sof INDUSTRY. 
+ and MAry P. MarsHaru, 
“HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. With Maps, &e., 83 6d. 
(Kighty-third Thousand. 
LISH sh te based 


NGS from ‘ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ited by J.R. GREEN. 3 vols., each 1s 6d. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. E 
eases, D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 
—— ret ENGLISH. i 


NGLAND. By M. J. Guesr. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., ain Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, each 1s. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
sTonkE, M.P. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 

EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIME R of 
ENGLISHGRAMMAR. By J. Wetnenett, M.A. 

ROME. By M.Creicutron, M.A. With Maps. 

GREECE. ByC. A. Fyrrr, M.A. With Maps. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Sroprorp 
Brooxr, M.A. 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. 

— ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor A. 
S. WILKINS. 

CLASSICAL. GEOGRAPHY. By Hi. F. Tozer. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Georee Grove, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps 

CHIL DREN’ ‘Ss TREASURY of LYRICAL 
POETRY. By F. T. PatarAve, In2 Parts, each 1s 

SHAKSPERKE. By Professor DowpEN. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Prize, M.A. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jens. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 
R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

FRANCE. By C. M. Yonce. With Maps. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. Nicuot. 

*.* Others to follow. 
aa LESSON Sin PRACTICALBOTANY. 
. BETTANY. 18mo, ls. 


A PRIMER of ART. By Joun Corzier. 
PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 


FRANKLIN Taytor. Edited by GrEorGEe Grove, 
D.C.L. 18mo, 1s. 

FIRST PRINCI IPLES Pr AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18m 7 Is. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAG EMENT and COOK. 
ERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
Compiled by W. B. TrGeTME:ER. 18mo, ls. 

The SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled 
and Arranged by C, E. Gururire WriGHr. 18mo, Is. 

CUTTING-OUTand DRESSMAKING,. From 
the French of Mdlle. EZ. GRanD HOMME. With 
Diagrams, 18mo, 1s. 

ON TEACHING: its Ends and Means. A 
Book for Teachers and Parents. By Prof. Henry 
CaLDERWOOD. ‘Third Edition. Fevp. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HIS- 


By 


TORY. sf E, A. Freeman, D.C.L. With Maps. 
Price 3: 6d. 

ENGLAND. By E. Tuompson, With Maps. 
Price 2s 6d. 

SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacArruvr. 
Price 2s. 

ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 


GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. DoyieE. With Maps. 


Price 43 6d 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yoncer. 


Price 4s 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
GOLDSMITH.—SELECT ESSAYS. Edited 


by Professor C. D. Yonar. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Maps, 3s 6d. 


DRYDEN.—SELECT ESSAYS. By the 
Same, Price 2s 6d. 
A ay eget GRAMMAR. By 


ABBOTT. 63. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 
Professor HaLEs. 4s 6d, 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 6s. 

HISTORICAL a GRAMMAR. By 
the Same. 23 6 

ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop 
TrEeNcH. 5s. 

ENGLISH, — and PRESENT. By the 
Same Autho 

SELECT "GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS, used formerly in Senses Different from 
the Present. By the Same Author. 5s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN and 
AticE STOPFORD GREEN. With 23 Maps. 3s 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, embodying 
the History of the Three Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, Nepaul, and Burmah. By J. Tat 
poys WHEELER. With Maps, 12s. 

A SHORT MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
INDIA. By Roper LEtTHBRIDGE. With Maps, 5s. 

FRENCH HISTORY for ENGLISH CHILD- 
REN. By Saran Brook, 63, 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. Twelve 
sorts, in Two Sizes.—I. Large post 4to, each 4d ; 
pig Post oblong, each 2d. 

AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the 
PRINCIPLES of ; being a First Lesson Book on 
Agriculture for Schools. By a Henry 
TannER. 6d. Second Book, 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Joint Editorship of Professors Benet, 
Ox, ‘and B _— STEWART. 


rof. Hu XLEY, FES. 


A NEW SERIES m, La LUSTR ATED READING. 


The GLOBE READERS. A New Series of 
Reading-Books for S'andards I. to V. Selec‘ed, 
arranged, and edited by A. F. Murison. With 
Origin: ul Illustrations, Globe Svo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.), 3d. Book TIT. (232 pp.), 1s 3d. 

Primer IT. (48 pp ), 3d. Book IV. (328 pp.), Is 9d. 

Book I. (95 pp.), 6d. Book V. (416 pp.), 2s 

Book IT. (136 pp.), 9d. Book VI. (448 pp.), 2s ‘6d. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 


MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 
Primer (48 pp.), 1Smo, 2d. 

300k I., for Standard v3 (93 pp.), 1Smo, 4d, 

300k II, for Standard Il. (144 pp.), 18: mo, 5d. 
Rook ar, for Standard ITT. (160 pp. ). 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV., for Standard IV. 176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 
Book V., for Standard V. (380 pp.), 18mo, Is. 
Book V ir. for Standard VI. (430 pp.), crown 8yo, 2s. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLAS- 











SICS. Edited by G. Evarne Fasnacut. 18mo. 

CORNEILLE.—Le CID. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacut. Pr ‘ce ls. 

MOLIERE.— Les FEMMES SAVANTES. 
Edited by G. KE. Fasnacnt. Price ls. 

MOLIERE’S le MISANTHROPE. Edited by 
G. FE. Fasnacut. Prive 1s. ‘ 

MOLIERE—L’AVARE, Edited by L. M 
Moriarty. Price 1s. 


*,* A Prospectus of this Series may be had, 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By 
Lg FASNACHT. First Year, Is; Sec ond 

Is 64; Third Year, 6d. 
PROG RE SSIVE FR ENCH READER. By 
the Same Author. Ist Year, 256d; 2ndYear, 2s 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By 


Same. First Year, 1s 64; Second Year, 23. 
The ORGANIC METHOD of STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By the Same. I. FRENOH. 3: 64, 
FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. ae Ek. 
CourtHors Bowen, M.A. 18mo, ls. 3 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Professor 
Wuirtneyand A. H. Ep@reen. 7s 61.—G ERMAN. 
ENGLISH PART. 5s. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
WuitneEy. Price 4s 6d, 
GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 
NEW GUIDE to GERMAN CONVERSA- 


TION. By L. Prroper. 2s 6d 
GREEK. By 


Professo 


HANDBOOK to MODERN 


E, Vincent and T, G. Dickson. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS- BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 4s 6 
‘of NEW TESTAMENT 


A CLASS-B OOK. 
HISTORY. 5: 61. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCH CATA. 
OHISM. Is 6d. 

A FIRSTCLASS BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. By C. M. Yonar. 5 vols., each 1s 6. 
Also, with Comments, eac!: 38 64 

The BIBLE in the CHU R CH. 
Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 4s 64. 

The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to. By F, Procrer and 
Dr. MaciEar. 18mo, 2s 61. 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
STORIES. By Mrs. Gasxorn. Edited, with 
Preface, by Dr. Mact¥ar. Part I., OLD TESTA. 


By Canon 


MENT, ls. Part I, NEW TESTAMENT, ls, 
Part 1IL., THREE APOSTLES, ls. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE.—The M scirgar ~~ Book I. 


8vo, 


7 renek ated by 


By A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 
CICERO’S ACADEMICA. 
J. 8. Rep, M.A. 8vo, 5s 6d. 
CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 
Watson’s Selection by the Rev. G. E, Jeans, M.A. 
10s 6d. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By 8S. H. Butcner, 
M.A., and A. Lana, M.A. New Edition, 103 6d. 


HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
Lonspate, M.A., and S. Ler, M.A. 33 6d. 
JUVENAL. * THIRTEEN SA’ TIRES. After 


the Text of J. KE. B. Mayor, by Prof. HErBeEnt A. 
Srrone and ALEx. Leeper, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. By J. Lt. 
Davies, M.A., and D. J. VavaHan, M.A. 43 64. 
PLATO —EUTHYPHRO APOLOGY, 
CRILO, and PHAEDO. By F. J. Cuurcn. 45 64. 
SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of CATI- 
LINE and the JUGURTHINE WAR. With In- 
troduction ana Notes. By A.W.PoLuarD,B.A. 63. 
TACITUS. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. 
J. Broprips, M.A, 
The HISTORY. 63.—The ANNALS. 7s 64.— 
The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY. 4s 64. 
THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lane, M.A. 63. 
VIRGIL, in "ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
LonspaLF, M.A., and 8. Leg, M.A. 3s 6d. 
[See Next Page. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ELEMENTARY PLASSICS. 
18mo, each@ 6d. 
CSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited 
_ by A, 8. Wanpour, M.A. ‘* Vozabulary. 
. [Just ready 
Come hh —The GALLIC WAR. Second and 
ns. Ed. by W. G. RuTHERFoRD, M.A. 


CABAR. SCENES tom the FIFTH and 
BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR. By C. 


CICBRO.~ 0. SELECT 5 sdaeeaae Edited by 
v. G. E. Jeans, 

EURIPIDES. HEOUBA. Edited by Rev. 
Joux Bo d A. @&. Waxvpo.e, M.A. 
GREEK ELEGIAG PORTS. Selected ‘and 

BODOTUS. H. Krwaston, M.A. 
HERODOTUS. Selections from — VII. 

and VIII. Edited by A. H. Cooxr, B 
—— ae "Book XVII. itditea by 


HORACE mw EPISTLES andSATIRES. Se- 
lected. and Ejited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A. 
HORACE.—ODES. Books I., II., and III. 
" Bdited by T. E. Pace, M.A. Each ls 6d. 
IIVY.—SCENES from HANNIBALIAN 
Wan. Adapted for om Use of Beginners. By 


GO. Macautay, M.A 

OVID, SELECTIONS from. Edited by E. 8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M 

PLATO, EU THYPHRO and MENEXENUS. 

Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. 
Edited by C. EB. Graves, M.A. 

VIRGIL. — ANEID. Book I. Edited by A. 
8. Watrote, MA. With Vocabulary. 

peng —ENEID V. Edited by A. Cat- 


T, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
VIRGIL. —GEORGIC Il. "iedited by Rev. 
J. H. Sxrine, M.A 
XENOPHON’ S ANABASIS. BookI. Edited 
by A. 8. WaLpote, M.A. With Vocabulary, 
*,* Others to follow. 


Pause S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
He aL LUB- a Edited by A. O. 


+ © PrickarD. 

CATULLUS. —SELuCT POEMS. Edited by 

F. P. Smpson, B.A. 

CICERO. —The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORA- 
TION. From the German of Haum. By Prof. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 5s. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. From the Ger- 
man of Harm. With Additions by Prof. A. 8S. 
Wivxrins, M.A. 33 61, 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after Haum, 
by Prof. A. 8. Wrixrns, M.A. 33 6d. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, after Hatm, 
by E. H. Donkin, M.A. 4s 6d. 

“The ACADEMICA. Edited by J. Rerp, M.A. 
Price 4s 6d 

DEMOSTHENES. —DE CORONA. Edited by 
B. Drakr, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s 6d. 

ADV ERSUS — — Edited by Rev. J. 
R. Kine, M.A 

EU RIPIDE Ss. * HIPPOL YTUS. Edited by 

Manarry, M.A., and J. B. Bury. 33 6d. 

HOMER'S ILI AD. —The STORY of ACHIL- 

iS. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER 

Lear, M A. 6s. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books IX.-XIT. 
Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part L., 3s 


JUVENAL.—SELECT SATIRES. Edited 
by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Satires X. and XI, 
3; 6d, XII.-XVI, 43 6d. 

waa Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. 


. M. StepHenson, M.A 


Books XX1. and XXII. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A 
LYSIAS. —SEL E CT ORATIONS, Edited 


by E. S. SHuckbpurGn, M.A 
MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. 
Edited by Rev. H. M. Strepnenson, M.A. 6s. 


OVID.—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hatraw, 


M.A. 53. 
OVID.—HEROIDUM EPISTULA.—XIII. 
Edited by E. S. SuucknuraGH, M.A. 43 6d. 
PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSU 8S. Edited 
by Prof. R. Y. TyrRELL. 5s. 
PLINY’S LETTERS. Book IIT. Edited by 


eo J. E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny, by 
. H. Renpawr, M.A. 5 


os 
PLU TARCH.—LIFE of THEMISTOKLES 


LIV Y. 


Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotpren, LL.D. 5s, 
PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of, 

Edited by J. P. Posta@ate, M.A. 6s. 
SALLUST.—The CATILINA and 


JUGURTHA. 
4s 6d, 


*.* CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Edited by C. Merivate, B.D. 
Separately, each 2s 6d, 
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TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA., 
Edited by A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. Brop- 
RIBB, M.A., 3s 6d; separately, each 2s, 

The ANNALS. Book VI. By the Same 
Editors. Price 2s 6d. 

TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 
Edited by E. S. Suucksurau, M.A, 3s; with 
Translation, 4s 6d. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., 
and A. 8S. Watpo.e, B.A. 4s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES.—Books VI.and VII. Edited 
by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 

VIRGIL.—ANEID II. and III. Edited by 
E. W. Howson, M.A. 3s. 

XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. and 
If. Edited by H. Hattstone, B.A. 4s 6d. 

CYROPADIA. Books VIL. and VIII. Edited 
by Professor ALFRED Goopwin, M.A. 5s. 

ANABASIS. Books I.-IV. Edited by Pro- 
fessors W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 5s. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS, Edited by A. 
R, Civer, B.A. 63. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
FIRST oo — By M. C. 
MacMILLaN, M 


a LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. 


5s. 

EXERCISES in LATIN SYNTAX and 
IDIOM. Arranged with reference to Roby's 
ae? Latin Pg By E. B. ENGLAND, 

M.A. 2s 64.—KEY, 2: 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, By H. 
Becuer, M.A. 1s 6d.—KEY, 2s 63. Part I, 2s. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Hints 
Towards. By A. W. Potts, LL.D. 3s. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. Bythe Same. 2s.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : First 
Steps to. By G. Rust, M.A. 1s 6d 

SYNTHUTIC “LATIN DELECTUS. By E. 
Rosz, B. 

A GRAMMAR “of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, 

.A. In Two Parts. Third Edition, crown 8yvo. 
Part I., 8s 6d; Part II., 10s 6d. 

GREEK ‘and LATIN’ ETYMOLOGY: an 

——— to. By J. Pemr, M.A, Crown 


8vo0, 10s 6d. 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. G. AuTEN- 
RIETH. Translated by Dr. KEEP, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: First 
Bt * Rev. BLOMFIELD Jackson, M.A. 1s 6d. 

33 6d. Second Steps, 2s 6d.— KEY, 3s 6d. 
GREEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By 
Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A., 4s 64,.—KEY, 4s 6d. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. 
B. Mayor. Part I.,1s 6d; Parts II. and III., 
33 6d. Complete, 4s ‘6d. 

FIRST oe es By Professor 
Joun E. B. May 

FIRST GREEK "aR AMMAR. By W. G. 
RcutuerrorD, M.A. New Edition, 1s 6d. 

SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS and 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwin. New Edition, 63 6d. 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor W. W. 
Goopwin, Ph.D. 6:2. 

A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goopwin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

—_ LESSONS in GREEK. By Professor 

. W. Wuite. 4s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


Professor J. G. GREENWCOD. 5s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s 6d. 

ARITHME nto for the Use of Schools. 4s 6d. 
—KEY 

SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For 
National and LE’ementary Schools. 18mo. 
Separately, Part I., 2d; Part II, bag liane 
7d. With Answers, "Is 6d, —KEY, 4 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
18mo, 3s. Or Three Parts, each 1s,—KEY, 
Three Parts, each 2s 6d. 





NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to 
the Logical Study of Mathematics, with Explana- 
tory Models. By A. Mavtrt. 1s. 

MODELS to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 

ANALYTICAL iHOMETRY : Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dryer, M.A. 4s 6 

GEOME TRICAL UXERCISES for BEGIN- 
NERS. By Samvuet Constasie, M.A. 3s 61. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : Graduated 
Exercises in. By J. Wiuson, M.A,, and 8, R. 
Witson, B.A. Price 4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. With Diagrams, 4s 6d. 
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By I. TODHUNTER, M.A, F.R.S, 
EUCLID for COL 
sah hticat a eocrnere 
TION for BEGINNERS 
ALGEBRA f os 
GEBRA | for BEGINNERS. wa ith 


TRIGONOMETRY fi for BEGINNERS” 25.64, 
MECHANICS: for BEGINNERS, 4s 64... 


Y, 6s 6d, 
ALGEBRA. t 
Sahel "n= the oe it Colleges ‘and 

e THEORY of EQUATION 
The THEORY of EQUARIO ei 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMBTR 

NIC SECTIONS. With Bsns, 
The DIFFER@NTIAL ih Heap " w 
The INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s 64, 

LES of ANALY 

of THREE DME ae AL GEOMETRY 

ANALYTICAL STATICS, 


price 10s 6d, With Examples, 





Pa ci set in THEO CTE 
Buoox-Surri, ae and PRACTIO 
EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By | Q 


Papier. With 7,000 Original Examples 
Answers. Price 5s. 8 Ples 


ALGUAR OAL EXERCISES. 
H Oneren, " oe 4. Jones, M.A., and (, 

~ By. DALTON, M.A. 
sige band EXAMPLES i in ARITHMETIC. 


RULES ae EXAMPLES ‘ii EBR 
Part I, 2s; Part If., 23 6d 4 4 

NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL,” 800) 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. ByJ.— Mour, 
and G, S. _Purrenanp, Fourth Edition, by A. G, 


MEPZE, pi 
GEOMETRICAL “NOTE. BOOK. by F. E. 


KITCHENER. 2s, 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I. toY, 
New Edition, enl: 
SOLID GeOiE TRY and ,QQNI0 
SECTIONS, 





ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. By J.B. Mirxiar, C.E. 63. 
DETERMINANTS, a Treatise on. By T, 

Murr, M.A. 736d. 
CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical 
Treatise. By W. H. Drew. Crown 8y0, 5s.- 
_ SOLUTIONS, 4s 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 


M.A. 7s 6d, 
The GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most 
Elementary Arithmetic. By M. S. Apts. 2s 6d, 
ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 
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